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=| MONGST the architectural works 
Alm) recently published, is one that 
brings prominently forward the 
efforts that are now being made 

=! by the Wesleyan Methodists to 
obtain a better class of buildings for religious 
and scholastic purposes. It is entitled “ Chapel 
and School Architecture,” by the Rev. F. J. 
Jobson, and although the designs which it 
gives are mostly of indifferent character (all 
of one type, and that a common one), it 
sets forth good principles (so far as it 
goes), and will doubtless have a good effect 
in the desired direction. Mr. Jobson, it 
seems, passed the earlier part of his life in 
the study of ecclesiastical architecture under 
Mr. E. J. Willson, of Lincoln, and when 
he went into the practical working of Method- 
ism could not but lament the unfit, incon- 
gruous, and unsightly forms of its buildings 
for worship. This led him to urge im- 
provement in this respect, through the 
press, and the book before us is his last 
endeavour.* He properly urges that true 
as it is that the Infinite Majesty doth 

“ Before all temples th’ upright heart and pure 

prefer ;”’ 

yet, “If the hand have made no worthy 
effort to realise a ‘ House of God,’ while the 
houses of men, whether for the purposes of 
art or science, for offices of dignity or assem- 
blies of amusement, are built and adorned with 
every resource of wealth and skill, surely pro- 
fessing piety cannot acquit itself of half-heart- 
edness, or something worse.” 

Although Christianity is emphatically a 
spiritual religion, it is not requisite for the 
preservation of its pureness that it should be 
clothed in common and ugly forms, that the ex- 
ternal means of awakening and increasing pious 
feelings should be disregarded, and that while 
we lay art and science under contribution for 
the construction and adornment of our own 
houses, the House of God is to be mean and 
repulsive. The reverse is the case: it is the 
duty of man to consecrate his best works to 
tuch a service, and to make manifest his belief 
and reverence by worthily distinguishing the 
Places of Divine worship. 

The educational effect of a fine building is 
mt overlooked by the author, “ Deformity 
thocks the universal taste of civilized man. 
How symmetrical, how simple and pleasing, in 
their forms, are all the works of God! Were 
not the architecture of the heavens,and the 
furniture of the earth, together with their 
Mrious and important purposes, intended to 
tducate the mind of man, and to refine his 
laste? It is impossible to tell the full amount 
f the beneficially refining influence suffusing 
man amidst the forms of beauty and gran- 
teur—the work of the Divine hand—with 
Vhich he js perpetually surrounded, And he 
vho can look up to the vaulted heavens with- 
*ut feeling his mind expanded, or behold a 
imple flower without feeling tenderness ex- 
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cited, is but an inapt and irreverent scholar of 
the all-pervading and all-beneficent Teacher !” 

Elsewhere he says :—* Genius for the pro- 
duction of Art—is it not from God, from 
‘whom cometh every perfect gift?’ And 
should it not, then, be consecrated to him? 
For a time, Music has taken refuge in concert- 
halls and opera-houses; Sculpture has em- 
ployed her chisel and mallet on carving, in 
Italian marble, figures of licentious gods and 
goddesses ; and Painting has defiled her pencil 
in portraying scenes of revelry and drunken- 
ness, or has debased it in representing to the 
life pampered puppy-dogs and favourite race- 
horses. But shall Art, in Christian England, 
never be rescued from this degraded position ? 
Shall it never employ its marvellous and elevat- 
ing power for Religion? Every reflecting 
Christian will give an affirmative answer in his 
own mind,” 

In his second and third chapters, which are 
devoted to showing that the Gothic style of 
architecture is the most appropriate to ecclesi- 
astical purposes, the author gives a brief 
sketch of the progress of Gothic architecture. 

In 1846 a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the requirements of Methodism in its 
chapel-building department, and obtain plans 
from architects which might be recommended 
as models. Various regulations were agreed 
upon, which were forwarded in the shape 
of instructions to a certain number of archi- 
tects, that they might furnish designs in 
accordance with these views. A small sum 
was paid to each architect, and a premium of 
50 guineas was offered for the most suitable 
design, This premium was awarded to Mr. 
Wilson, of Bath, who has since been largely 
employed by the body. 

The Wesleyans have shown what may 
be done by union: large sums of money 
have been raised, and a number of chapels 
have been built, which, if not entitled to 
unqualified praise, mark an era of no slight 
importance in Methodist architecture. We 
will mention a few in London and its 
neighbourhood. Poplar Chapel is of the 
Decorated style, 105 feet long by 60 
feet wide; is built of Kentish rag-stone, 
with Caen stone dressings; will seat 
1,500 persons, and cost about 4,000/. The 
New North-road Chapel, Hoxton, is Anglo- 
Norman in style, and is 85 feet long, in- 
cluding the vestries, by 52 feet wide. It is 
built of brick and Bath stone; will accommo- 
date 1,200 persons, and cost 3,7001. The 
chapel of St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell, is 
built of brick and Bath stone; is 70 feet long 
by 60 wide; will accommodate 1,300 persons, 
has a school-room, &c., and cost 4,000). 
Jewin-street Chapel is Early English in style, 
68 feet by 52 feet ; seats 1,100 persons ; is built 
of white brick and Bath stone, and cost 
2,700/. The Islington Chapel (in the Liver- 
pool-road) measures 90 feet long by 54 feet 
wide, and will accommodate 1,500 persons, 
It is built of Kentish rag and Bath stone; is in 
the Decorated style, and cost about 6,000/. 


The most important work now being exe- 
cuted for the Wesleyans is the Normal and 
Practising Schools, Westminster, recently 
mentioned in our pages. The principal 
entrance is from the Horseferry-road; the 
lodge entrance from Allington-street; and 
the back entrances from Little Peter-street, 
and through a passage from Great Peter- 
street, giving access to the several schools 
from all parts of the populous neighbourhood 
around. The house of the principal forms the 
front entrance in Horseferry-road, and has 


associated with it offices, and committee-rooms, 
necessary for transacting the business of the 
establishment, This building is of the Tudor 
style} of Architecture, and is’ constructed of 
Sneaton stone, with dressings and quoins of 
Bath stone, faced. 

Mr. Jobson’s book furnishes some particu- 
lars that will serve to show the extent of this 
establishment. The front building in the 
Horseferry-road is composed of three gabled 
bays, in each of which is a corbel window, two 
stories high, and finished with string course 
and battlements :— 


Under this building is an arched gate- 
way, which gives access to the quadrangle of 
the. training department. This quadrangle, 
formed by the buildings appropriated to the 
students in the front, by the ining-hall on 
the right, and by the lecture-hall on the left, 
is of the same style of architecture as the prin- 
cipal’s house ; but it has windows and but- 
tresses more decidedly ecclesiastical in their 
forms, and thus assumes more fully the col- 
legiate character. The entrance to the range 
of buildings appropriated to the students under 
training, is by a flight of steps leading to a 
raised terrace, and by a large door in the 
centre, which gives access to the lecture-rooms, 
class-rooms, and the dormitories for sixty ma'e 
students, and forty female students. ‘The 
more private rooms, such as dormitories and 
lavatories, are so arranged that the students 
of each sex are on separate floors, and these 
rooms are approached by separate staircases, 
The dining-hall is a large room, having a 
panelled ceiling. ‘The lecture-hall is of similar 
character, but somewhat larger, and has an 
open timber-roof. 

Passing through the central building, the 
visiter arrives at the second, or inner quadrangle, 
which is formed by the several school-rooms, 
ranging principally, on the left-hand side, in a 
line with the Lecture-Hall, This range of 
buildings contains four schools for the use of 
infants, juveniles of both sexes, and for senior 
boys; with class-rooms, lavatories, &e. Each 
school-room is 60 feet long by 30 feet wide 
and 20 feet high, and contains a gallery. At 
the farther end of this quadrangle are the 
houses for the masters, overlooking the play- 
grounds, into which the enclosed area is di- 
vided. Cloisters, or covered play-grounds, 
extend around the quadrangle, for the use of 
the children in rainy weather. At the entrance, 
on the right (from Allington-street), is a 
lodge for the protection of the premises. In 
the left corners of the inner quadrangle are 
two turrets, which supply increased accommo- 
dations to the establishment. 

Beyond this quadrangle, to the south, is the 
Model School, raised from the ground on 
iers, so as to leave a covered area underneath 
or the use of the children in wet weather. 
Between this and the other school-rooms, and 
to the extremity of the premises on the left, 
is the large open play-ground of the model 
school. On the right of this is the airing- 
ground for the senior school, in which will be 
placed the necessary apparatus for gymnastic 
exercises. 


The establishment of schools is engaging 
strongly the attention of all denominations of 
Christians, the Wesleyans amongst them; and 
we may hope that our children, if not our- 
selyes, will really see the ‘ schoolmaster 
abroad :” to say that he has yet done more 
than begin his journey is false and hurtful, 
Let us all strive to further him. Therein lies 
the hope of the world. 








Curomo-LitHoGRaPHs.—Messrs, Dufour* 
haye recently published an excellent represent- 
ation, printedin colours, of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, and another, to 
range wtth it, of the new House of fonds. 
They are drawn and lithographed by Mr. E. 
T. Dolby, and printed by Messrs, Honkers, 
Of the two, we preter the first ; the blue carpet 
in the view of the House of Lords is rather a 
heavy splotch. There is, moreover, a want of 
distance, 








* Great George-street, Westminster. 
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A WORD ON THE TREATMENT OF THE 
WINDOW IN ANGLO-CLASSIC DESIGN. 


I neeEp scarcely claim for the window an 
important place in our architecture. In 
southern countries, the door for the admission 
of air, the verandah and portico for protection 
from heat, may be the primary elements; but 
in England, and similar climates, the window 
is the grand characteristic—the most import- 
ant feature. After the door, which is, of 
course, common to all buildings and styles, 
the window is the most indispensable of de- 
tached features. It occupies most space in 
our designs, and is therefore the feature that 
must ever chiefly distinguish English edifices. 

The window being thus important, it is ne- 
cessary to give it, in every respect, a consider- 
able share of attention, on the design and com- 
position of a building, that it may duly con- 
tribute to the entire result, and bear a proper 
part in expressing the purpose of the building. 
Lord Bacon includes in his idea of a princely 
palace, “fine coloured windows of several 
works ;”’ and, indeed, no part of a house is 
more susceptible of decoration, or can receive 
it with greater advantage to the general pic- 
torial effect. 

One of the first things to consider in refer- 
ence to windows is their size and number,— 
that is to say, the actual quantity of window 
opening in a given apartment, which involves 
the proportion of void to solid—a grave con- 
sideration. A good deal has been written and 
said upon this subject. Utility is first to be 
considered: windows are not to look at only, 
but to use—to enjoy; and the size and ar- 
rangement that secure the greatest amount of 
comfort and pleasure should be preferred. 
We want more window space or surface of 
glass in our buildings than is required in those 
of southern Europe, and therefore we cannot 
take the Italian palace or house as our model 
in this particular, nor be guided by the rules 
on this head laid down by Palladio, Scamozzi, 
or Vitruvius, which, as they were prescribed 
for the works of a different climate, can be of 
little service to us. Neither, on the other hand, 
should the whole front be an alternating of 
light and mullion, as in Elizabethan architec- 
ture, or we shall have the rooms too cold in 
winter. 

These considerations are, however, to be in 
some measure influenced by regard to propor- 
tion; and on this subject there are laws which 
are applicable to all countries: of these laws 
great breaches have been committed, chiefly 
in reducing too much the solids—a fault con- 
spicuous in many important erections in Lon- 
don and other places. There are laws pre- 
scribed by solidity which must never be vio- 
lated. Piers between windows, it has been said, 
should never be less than the aperture: real 
architectural character requires that they be far 
more; but the proportion of pier to aperture 
must be governed by the order intended to be 
used, and the expression intended to be given 
—whether serious and grave, or lightsome and 
gay, or an intermediate shade. A building, I 
would however observe, where the size or 
number of the windows has reduced the solids 
to the appearance of mere props, may have 
some desirable qualities, but it will lack the 
dignity of classic art, and be wanting in archi- 
tectural character itself. "Where a large quan- 
tity of light is required, it is best obtained by 
grouping several windows together, that is to 
say, giving the needful amount of window 
opening in one composition of several compart- 
ments, as in the binated and Venetian arrange- 
ments—methods which afford great facility 
for effective decoration. The three-light win- 
dow, in particular, is very susceptible of archi- 
tectural and symmetrical embellishment. 

General form, decoration, and disposition 
are the points next to be considered. Win- 
dows bear no inconsiderable part in expressing 
the purpose of buildings; and in their form, 
degree of richness, or simplicity of decoration, 
and their arrangement or relative positions, we 
have means of giving to each edifice its peculiar 
expression, significant of its destination. 

' In the general form of windows, it appears 
to me, we have not drawn upon nature in our 
Anglo- Classic Architecture to the extent that has 
been gone toin other styles. It must be obvious 
to the most cursory observer, that the curved 
line is not sufficiently appreciated by classic 
designers. The circular window, for instance 





—a favourite form in pointed design,—in the 
classics, is banished to the barn and hayloft! 
Surely a general composition might be de- 
signed in which elliptical and circular shaped 
windows might be introduced into principal 
apartments with good effect, both inside and 
out. They would, perhaps, look best on a 
small scale, and the composition would have 
to be carefully adapted to them. ‘The expense 
would preclude such forms from general use, 
but their occasional employment would relieve 
us from some portion of the monotony under 
which the eye is now oppressed. 

The semi-circle for the head is an appropriate 
and noble form, and the arch that covers it a 
fit object of decoration: finished with square 
dressings it is still effective, and susceptible of 
much beauty. For mezzanines, and upper or 
inferior stories, square, circular, and semi- 
circular windows are not objectionable, but, 
with tasteful dressings, are proper and elegant 
objects, and give effect by contrast to the 
adjacent tier of oblong ones. Small windows 
are often required for an upper story in an 
important building, and this necessity is gene- 
rally considered a difficulty; but such windows, 
however small or short, may each be made as 
ornamental and pleasing an object as any panel 
could be, and more powerful. Circular and 
circular-headed windows, in a circular wall, 
however they may exercise the geometric skill 
of the architect and mason, are objectionable, 
as the overhanging of the wall must ever have 
a disagreeable effect. The practice of dimi- 
nishing windows in width upwards should be 
very cautiously resorted to: a gentle diminu- 
tion may sometimes, in Greek design, have a 
pleasing effect: a very sensible one, on the 
contrary, can only harmonise with the pyra- 
midal constructions of the Egyptians. 

With regard to decoration, columns and 
pilasters may be employed with great advan- 
tage in the embellishment of windows, when 
not dwarfed by similar features used in the 
general decoration of the building; and addi- 
tional effect may be given by stone pedestals 
and balconies. The propriety, however, of thus 
employing columns and entablatures, spite of 
Italian authority, has been questioned by our 
critics; and, in truth, at first sight, the prac- 
tice seems irrational, and difficult to reconcile 
with a true theory of the art,—with the legi- 
timate'use and object of the orders. But if the 
cornice can be proved to be useful, and it 
doubtless can, then the rest are justified in 
coming in as its necessary supports and 
attendants. Now, cornices not only have the 
appearance of affording protection to the win- 
dow from the violence of heavy rain, as in 
door-ways, but they do really yield such pro- 
tection, and a great deal more than at first 
sight appears: yet all the protection from 
weather consistent with non-obstruction of 
light, is a worthy and valuable object; and this 
is generally gained by cornices, or might be 
gained. I say might be, for if they were kept 
nearer to the upper edge of the opening than 
they usually are, and made of a bolder projec- 
tion, they would answer this purpose better. 
Lessening the width of frieze for this object 
would be justifiable, and would be attended with 
no ill effect. On the contrary, its shortness 
calls for it: short entablatures look best of the 
lowest gauge. ‘The upper tier of windows 
being near to the main cornice of the building, 
have less need of this protection, and they are 
therefore generally without it. 

There are forms of windows, however, against 
which no objections of this nature could be at 
all conceived. Grouped windows of two, three, 
or more lights, admit columnar decoration 
with the highest propriety, and are, so adorned, 
susceptible of great beauty of effect. Perhaps 
nothing more beautiful could be conceived in 
the way of window form and combination, than 
the Venetian window of semicircular-headed 
centre, arrayed in full classic costume. But 
there are many other arrangements in which 
the employment of columns are not only pro- 
per, but essential. Cornices to windows which 
are under protection of a portico, or as some- 
times seen, close under the entablature of the 
building, which perhaps projects something 
before it, are indefensible. ere should be 
no favouritism in window decoration ; but dif- 
ference in degree of ornament, or protection by 
cornices between i ed and lower tier, or be- 
tween windows in the same horizontal range, 
should arise, or appear to arise, from difference 











in the gp or importance of the apartments 
to which they belong. A superior apartment 
may be considered to call for greater ornament 
on the exterior of the window as well as inte. 
rior, and to demand also greater protection 
from weather, than inferior ones. Depth of 
recess is essential to effect in windows of what. 
ever form or arrangement, with which might 
be combined the graceful effect of curvilinear 
reveals. Deep moulded or panelled jambs 
would look rich and imposing. Verandahs and 
porticoes merely for exterior shadow or effect, 
over windows through which the full light of 
day is desirable, are improper. 

As to the arrangement or disposition of win. 
dows there is in many cases great difficulty, 
the laws of symmetry having generally to be 
observed, both within and without. In private 
dwellings, the requirements of convenience 
being numerous and imperative, the rules of 
symmetry admit of mitigation; but in public 
buildings strict. symmetrical arrangement can 
seldom be dispensed with. In detached houses 
windows should be arranged according to the 
purposes of the apartments to which they be- 
long, whetherto be used for morning or evening, 
winter or summer, with some reference also to 
the direction of the winds, to encourage the 
admission of the more healthful breezes, and 
exclude as much as possible those of an oppo- 
site quality: also to command the finest and 
most extended prospects; for which purpose, 
projecting windows, as bows and bays, are 
useful, as well as agreeable, for affording a 
private recess in the room,— pretty retiring 
places for conference,”—ends, however, imper- 
fectly answered, unless they be judiciously 
placed. How often do we see, in villas, bow- 
windows situated one on each side of an en- 
trance door-way, in the same vertical plane, 
and consequently looking directly into and 
neutralising each other; not only destroying 
entirely the interior privacy, but obstructing 
half the exterior view that either would other- 
wise have afforded. 

The nearer a window-sill approaches the 
floor, and the more the jambs are splayed, 
the more cheerful a room will look: placing 
the sill even with the floor, seems almost essen- 
tial to the elegance of a drawing-room; while 
the opposite treatment gives the appearance of 
confinement and gloom, and, carried to an ex- 
treme, that is to say, by placing a short opening 
or window near the ceiling of a room, suggests 
a significant arrangement, as regards expression, 
for prison design, both within and without. In 
bed-rooms, of course, a certain height of win- 
dow sill from the floor is requisite. Window 
heads should not extend quite up to the ceil- 
ing: the critical eye requires a space of wall 
between the window dressings and the cornice 
of the apartment. Between the windows in 
the different stories of a building, there must 
exist a relation of proportion, as well as a unl- 
formity horizontally; and the intervals be- 
tween the different heights is also an important 
subject of attention. Solidity requires, not only 
sufficient pier between windows, but sufficient 
spaces between the tiers of the different stories : 
not only is this demanded by solidity, both 
real and apparent, but the eye requires it for 
repose : it is essential to architectural charac- 
ter and effect. Ample space between stories 18 
exceedingly favourable to this end in all styles 
of decoration. hess 

A great deal of bad taste has been exhibited, 
in some of the most important buildings, 0 
the design and disposition of the windows, an 
many entire failures have. originated in this 
cause. While some architects have neglected 
the windows, others have been too lavish im 
their decoration, which has not been besto 
with that judgment and reserve which a due 
study of the ancients would have inspired. At 
St. Peter’s Church at Rome, many of the win- 
dow dressings are in a most vicious style, an 
exceptions could be made to other celebra 
buildings of the same class. A fault of our ow? 
St. Paul’s is having the two stories of windows 
too nearly equal, manifesting thereby 2 want 
of subordination and contrast of parts. As 
domestic buildings, I have witnessed evidence 
of a better notion of composition in some 
our older brick dwelling houses, than is show" 
at present. In some of these a simple division 
into few and great parts is obtained Acard 
small ones ; combining, for instance, with su! 
able masonry and decoration, two heights 
windows., 1 do not/allude to the dish 
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practice, which cannot be too much reproved, 
of making two heights of windows look like 
one, as in some modern Gothic designs. Ina 
great majority of houses, other causes than 
bad taste have operated against beauty. A 
justifiable economy has no doubt had its share. 
How great an obstacle to the progress of ar- 
chitectural beauty the window tax has been, I 
need not say. Among the effects of economy 
in ordinary street architecture, is the patchy 
appearance caused by the use of the common 
detached stone head and sill. In every re- 
spectable brick building, an architrave or win- 
dow jamb of some kind should be used to 
unite, and thus make the window a whole. 

We come now to the filling up, or sash part, 
and here is the great defect of our windows: I 
am referring, as I have done all along, to 
erections of the classic style. Architecture is 
defined “the art of the beautiful inarchitecture :” 
its beauty of form is a language by which to ex- 
press the idea of the architect, and awaken a de- 
finite emotion in the breast of the spectator, in 
harmony with the use and object of the building. 
Stone is ‘thus to be fraught with meaning, and 
pregnant with sentiment; but here, in the 
matter of the window, comes a void, an ex- 
pressionless mass, a hiatus in the composition, 
and this, too, in a part where expression and 
beauty were most to be expected. The window 
is to the facade what the eye (the window of 
the soul) is to the human countenance,—the 
most significant member,—the one from which 
the genius of the building, if I may so speak, 
should look out, and which should reflect, 
more than any other, the thought of the de- 
signer. There is analogy between architecture 
and poetry as between all the fine arts, and 
windows may be compared to the beautiful 
passages of a poem, those out of which the 
pure spirit of the poet, as said by Goethe, looks 
forth through open sparkling eyes. Let us see 
in what manner this importance is met: our 
window dressings boast their origin from the 
highest sources of decoration, but what is the 
window itself,—the window proper? The 
slightest glance will show that decoration of 
the latter is seldom if ever attempted. Within 
the architrave jambs of the window generally, 
design has not entered. Casting the eye over 
the windows of our churches and chapels, 
palaces and mansions, club-houses, courts of 
law, and halls of commerce, what do we find? 
The graces of architectural proportion and 
decorative expression are perchance lavished 
around, but within, a few equidistant cross- 
bars receive the glass, and enclose the opening. 
I refer to the vertically-sliding sash, used, not 
only in our humbler dwellings, but most com- 
monly introduced into buildings where architec- 
tural decoration and character are aimed at; and 
I maintain that its employment, particularly in 
the latter class of edifices, is a solecism. If 
Jemarks before made be correct, it is evident, 
that the filling up a sash of a window is a 
matter of sufficient importance not only to call 
for thought and design along with the rest, but 
todemand peculiar care in its treatment, that 
it should be carefully wrought into harmony 
with the general design, and receive a beauty 
of detail and delicacy of finish corresponding 
with its intended expression. Its subdivisions, 
tither, hy agreeable form, should give pleasure 
to the eye, and satisfy its desire of beauty, or 

made so small as to look like texture, rich 
or delicate as the general character of the 
uilding may dictate. Now instead of this 
ing done, the common sash bars, as gene- 
rally disposed, are a rude harsh interruption to 
€ general effect, an inflection upon the eye. 
ave witnessed their introduction into impor- 
lant buildings, and the effect is invariably to 
k at once all charm created by the sur- 
tounding architecture: they destroy breadth 
and harmony of effect, and confuse or contra- 
ict all contemplated expression. Many are 
v¢ animadversions that have from time to 
time been passed upon windows: their decora- 
lon, form, relief, arrangement, and the rest, 
ve been at different times found fault with, 
it 1s in this matter of filling up that we are 
post deficient. Here is literally the widest 
for improvement.* S. H. 








AN Iron Ligutruouse has j 
é Lt just been 
a at Birmingham for Middleton Point, 
or Island, India. 





* To be continued, 





FALL OF GALLERY AT RHUDDLAN 
CASTLE. 

Tue Welsh Bardic meeting at Rhuddlan 
Castle, known as the Eisteddvod, was marred 
by the fall, on the 26th of September, of one of 
the temporary galleries, erected for the reception 
of spectators, by which several persons were 
seriously injured, but, miraculously, no life 
was lost. A special committee appointed to 
investigate the cause of the accident said,— 
“We attribute the accident entirely to the de- 
fective and unworkmanlike manner in which 
the timbers are put together at the west end 
of the castle, most of the supporters upon 
which the whole fabric rested being in several 
pieces, and not protected by braces or hold- 
fasts. Owing to these imperfections the su- 
perstructure was not sufficiently able to resist 
the oscillations, which must have been antici- 
pated, from the applause that followed the 
performance of the first female candidate on 
the triple harp. We consider that such a 
palpable imperfection ought not to have cx- 
isted, and that the conduct of the builder, or 
contractor, and also that of the other persons 
whose duty it was to receive the work from 
the contractor’s hands and to report upon its 
efficiency, have been highly reprehensible. 
With regard to the culpable conduct of the 
builder in particular, we are unable to find 
words to express our censure and indig- 
nation.” 

Neither Mr. O. Jones, the architect (known 
there as Talhaiarn), nor Mr. Evans, of 
Bangor, the contractor for the building, were 
present when the accident happened, but 
arrived soon after. The gallery was rein- 
stated, and other portions of the structure 
strengthened. 

At the close of the festival the architect 
came forward and expressed a wish that an- 
other architect should examine the building at 
his expense, and report whether the blame of 
the late accident rested with him or with the 
contractor. 

The committee immediately appointed a 
person to survey the building, but we have 
not heard the result. 








THINGS OF THE PAST. 

A VERY curious discovery has been made in 
the mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople. 
In the course of cleansing and repairing the 
interior, the original decorations in mosaic 
have been brought to light, including, as we 
understand, a portrait of Constantine. Draw- 
ings have been made, and, are, we believe, on 
their way to England. The Sultan, to pre- 
vent the necessity of removing them, as their 
religion would require, has _ considerately 
ordered them to be covered up again. 

Last week a Roman tesselated pavement was 
discovered at a locality called the Church- 
yard, Holcombe Farm, two miles from Lyme, 
and a little distance from Musbury Castle, a 
celebrated and very fine earthwork east of the 
valley of the Axe. The villa at this spot must 
have been a Roman station. The fact of this 
interesting discovery had hardly become 
known to the neighbourhood, when a deter- 
mination to cover up the pavement was re- 
solved upon by the owner of the estate, which 
was done on Saturday last week. 

At Lymne, Kent, the ‘‘ British Pompeii,” as 
it has been termed, although at present this 
title would raise false expectations in the minds 
of visiters, the works are going on slowly :— 
funds are needed. 

We learn from the Bristol papers that in the 
course of alterations now being made in the 
premises, 56, Wine-street, the workmen have 
discovered, imbedded in the walls, and at a 
distance of about 15 feet from each other, two 
ancient pillars, which, it is evident, from their 
formation, at one time belonged to some public 
building, probably the corn-market, which in 
early times is understood to have been held 
near Wine-street. 

Near Fontenay in France, between Soissons 
and Compiegne, foundations of Roman build- 
ings have been found, covering a surface of 
more than 34,000 metres, and divided into 
more than 200 rooms or cells. 

According to the Literary Gazette, Mr. Lay- 
ard has discovered a statue in the pyramid at 
Nimroud. It is from four to five feet in height, 
in gypsum, elaborately carved, and very perfect. 








There is also a high relief of the King, very 
beautifully executed, standing in an arch eight 
feet high, and covered with minute inscriptions. 
Mr. Layard’s last communication is dated 
Akra, July 17, where, we are sorry to say, he 
had been confined by a severe attack of fever. 
The inefficient assistance he has received has 
caused him to over-exert himself, and thus he 
has been stopped for awhile on his way to Vau 
to secure inscriptions. The very important 
discoveries he is now making render it impera- 
tively necessary that his exertions should not 
be stayed for want of funds. 

A few days ago the brigantine Apprentice 
arrived in the St. Katharine Docks from Bus- 
sorah, having on board a great quantity of 
Assyrian and other antiquities and marbles, 
consigned to the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum. Among them are the great bull from 
Nineveh, with a man’s head and dragon’s 
wings, weighing 12 tons, and a lion, sculptured 
in the same manner, weighing 9 tons. There 
are also several coffins, containing many 
curious relics of the manners and usages of 
Eastern countries regarding the ceremonies 
observed in burying their dead. 

A letter from an American lady, to the New 
York Literary World, says, —“ A new dis- 
covery has just been made at Heliopolis, in 
Egypt. Some of the fellahs, in digging for 
earth to use in the gardens which cover the 
remains of that once glorious city, came upon 
two stone pillars, so placed as to give the 
impression that they formed a side door or 
entrance, perhaps of a temple. The hiero- 
glyphics are finely cut, and in excellent pre- 
servation; and the cartouch bears the name of 
Thothmes III., in whose reign, according to 
Wilkinson, the Exodus took place (B.c. 1491). 
There was found also a part of a wall, each 
brick of which bore the same cartouch,” 








VENTILATION OF THE COURTS OF 
WESTMINSTER BY THE STEAM JET. 


In your paper of last week, in an article headed 
‘¢ Protection of New Inventions from Piracy,’’ you 
say, ‘‘ the Courts of Exchequer and Common Pleas 
at Westminster are to be ventilated under an in- 
fringement of a patent for ventilating by steam, 
taken out by a poor man now dead, on the 7th of 
May, 1844.”’ Asthe courts in question are about 
to be ventilated by an arrangement recommended by 
me, I presume it may be inferred that the alleged 
infringement is on my part. You will, therefore, 
possibly do me the favour to put your readers, who 
may have read this statement and are unac- 
quainted with the subject, in possession of the 
following facts, which will enable them to judge how 
far any one was justified in taking out a patent in 
1844? It may be seen, by abundance of pub- 
lished documents in the blue books, and other 
authorities, that I introduced the steam jet, as a 
motive power for producing currents of air, so long 
ago as 1826 (see evidence before a committee in the 
House of Lords, 1849); that, in 1827, I intro- 
duced it in steam-carriages on common roads; that 
in virtue of its action I was enabled to drive a 
steam-carriage on the turnpike-road from London 
to Bath, and from Bath back again to London, 
averaging a rate of fourteen miles per hour. (See 
Report of the House of Commons, 1832.) The 
steam jet was then publicly introduced, and the 
public were carried by its agency to and from 
Gloucester and Cheltenham every day for four 
months consecutively, when any one might 
have seen it in action. At this period rail- 
ways were establishing; the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway was opened and worked by 
locomotive engines; their utmost speed was 
nine miles per hour for passenger traffic. 
I recommended the steam jet to the late Mr. 
Stephenson, to increase their speed; who 
thought, he said, “it might increase their rate to 
fourteen miles per hour.’’ He applied it to a 
locomotive engine at the opening of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Railway, and its speed was imme- 
diately increased from nine to thirty miles per hour. 
By recent improvements, the speed has been in- 
creased on the Great Western Railway to seventy ; 
and I,believe, in one instance, a rate of 100 miles per 
hour has been maintained. At this time it was 
applied to ventilate the Ophthalmic Hospital (see 
report of Lords and Commons on the New Palace). 
In 1835 I recommended it for the ventilation of 
coal-mines: my evidence is very full on this appli- 
cation, and is published in ‘“‘ The Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 1835, on 
Accidents in Mines.’”’? (See par. 3867.) It was 
fully reported by the South Shields Committee in 
1839; and plans and sectional drawings pub- 
lished in their report. (See South Shields re- 





port on accidents in mines.) I recommended 
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it for the ventilation of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment (see report of committee), and it has been 
used for this purpose in the House of Lords ever 
sifice it was opened, and is still the only means used 
for its ventilation. Why was this alleged infringe- 
ment not noticed by the patentee? For your informa- 
tion, and that of any poor man henceforth taking 
out a patent on any of the following subjects, I 
beg to say that the steam jet has been introduced 
jor ventilation of coal-mines, extinguishing fires in 
vollieries, refining of silver, smelting of iron, blowing 
off litharidge; superseding the air-pump for making 
of paper; refining of sugar. It has been used for 
the ventilation of sewers, ventilation of ships; ap- 
plied to the steamboats on the river to increase 
their speed ; for the condensation of muriatic acid. 
Im one case (see evidence before the Lords) ‘ it 
condenses upwards of four tons per week, which 
before spread destruction to miles around ’’ (see 
evidence before the Lords last session)—and all 
successfully. For upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, I have laboured hard to introduce this prin- 
ciple, and to impress upon the public its practical 
importance, without any personal advantage or 
money interest whatever. It is painful now to be 
obliged to speak of one’s self; but it is more 
painful to remain silent under the unjust charge of 
attempting to infringe the patent of a poor man. 
Still I believe I should have passed it unnoticed had 
not her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, and other parties high in authority, under 
whose direction it is about to be introduced into 
these courts, been indirectly included in the same 
charge. I am anxious to set the question right, 
and in conclusion beg to say that I have given the 
steam jet, with all its appliances, to the public: 
they have power to use it as they please, unin- 
fluenced by any patent right whatsoever. It has 
been in their possession for the last twenty years, 
and no one has a right to take it from them by a 
patent now, nor had in 1844.* 
Go._pswortuy Gurney. 





MANAGEMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

I ENCLOSE a copy of some “ Suggestions” | 
for the guidance of committees and others 
desirous of obtaining competition designs which 
have been drawn up by the Bristol Society of 
Architects. 

The society has been founded some months 
upon the same liberal system as the Liverpool 
Society, and I am happy to say, it includes a 
very large proportion of those persons who 
are interested in the arts of building and design 
in this city. 

One of the first objects of the Society has 
been to arrive at fair proposals for the conduct 
of local competitions. After experience of the 
difficulty of adjusting any system by which 
architectural competition may be converted 
into an honourable course, the members do 
not suppose that all their suggestions can 
meet the views of every competitor ; and it is 
for the purpose of eliciting remarks from your- 
self and your correspondents that I address 
you. The subject deserves careful considera- 
tion, and it calls for speedy adjustment. 

Several members of our society will decline 
any local competition in which our suggestions 
are not incorporated in the “ Instructions to 
Architects,” but as many valuable hints may 
reach us through your pages, our “ sugges- 
tions ” may be made conformably to the wishes 
of a large majority of the competing members 
of our profession, and I trust and believe that 
they may be so modified as to become gene- 
rally insisted upon by architects in every com- 
petition advertised. 

Samvugt Cuarues Fripp, 


‘* Propositions to be submitted to local committees 
advertising for competition designs, intended for 
their guidance in the preparation of instructions 
to architects. 

1. Printed instructions, with a plan of the site, 
levels of ground, and borings, to show the nature 
of the foundation, to be given to each competitor 
on application. 

2. The required accommodation to be stated as 
minutely as possible, extending to the divisions and 
number of floors, with the general areas of the prin- 
cipal apartments. 

3. The total amount to be expended upon the 
building (exclusive of fixtures,t architect’s com- 
mission, and salary of clerk of works) to be men- 
tioned. The successful competitor to be required 
to find respectable and responsible contractors to 
complete the different works for the sum specified, 
in his own estimate, nnd in default thereof, to re- 
linquish all claim to remuneration. 


: ; Ho merel gecdicons cotemporary, as bisinly stained. 
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4, The time allowed for preparing designs to be 
in no case less than one calendat month. 

5. All the designs to be drawn to the same scale, 
and tinted in Indian ink only. A general specifi- 
cation to accompany them, describing materials and 
construction. 

6. Perspective drawings not to be considered 
necessary, but admissible if tinted in Indian ink 
only. 

7. All designs sent in to have the names and 
addresses of the authors affixed. 

8. The designs to be exhibited publicly for one 
week previous to the decision. The parties adver- 
tising to be assisted in their selection by the opinion 
and judgment of one or more eminent (non-com- 
peting) architects named by the committee, and 
approved of by the majority of the competitors. 

9. The author of the most approved design to be 
employed as architect of the building, with the usual 
per centage. Premiums to be awarded to the 
second and third best designs. 

Form of letter to be addressed to local com- 
mittees about to advertise for competition 
designs :— 
Society of Architects’ Room, 

No. 1, Trinity-street, Bristol. 

GEenTLEMEN,—I beg to submit for your perusal 
and consideration the enclosed propositions, having 
reference to architectural competitions. 

They have been drawn up with much care and 
attention by the council of the Bristol Society of 
Architects, and almost unanimously agreed to by 
the members. Such being the case, it is not too 
much to infer that the majority of the members of 
the profession in the whole kingdom would coincide 
in the same views. Yuet 

The glaring injustice of the decisions, and the 
flagrant mis-management of the generality of 
competition cases for several years back, are so 
notorious, that the Council of the Bristol So- 


ciety of Architects have resolved, whenever 
opportunity offers, to exert their utmost 
influence to effect an improvement in the 


system, by urging upon committees advertising 
the necessity of a code of instructions assimila.ing 
as nearly as may be to the inclosed form, as it 1s 
only by such means and by the strictest adherence 
to the instructions issued, that committees can poe- 
sibly decide with that fairness and honesty w ich 
gratuitous services not only deserve, but should 
command. These suggestions are presented with 
the best intentions, and it is hoped will be received 
in the same spirit in which they are offered. 

To be signed on behalf of the Society by the 

PRESIDENT. 

P.S.—It is earnestly requested that no solicita- 
tion for interest by any architect shall be enter- 
tuined, or have weight with your committee.” 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Now that the more inert and less enter- 
prising, prejudiced, unwilling, or alarmed, 
portion of our industrial leaders and manu- 
facturers, feel that they are fairly in for it,— 
that other nations will take the exhibition alone 
for the ability,—and that the commissioners 
must necessarily award the honours of prece- 
dence and superiority to exhibited ability and 
excellence alone, whether foreign or native,— 
they appear to be at least alive to the risks they 
run if not to the full assurance of success, and 
are swelling the ranks of those who from the 
outset looked with hopeful confidence to the 
issue. It appears that the demand made for 
space in the House of Glass by English manu- 
facturers now exceeds that allotted, to an 


extent that would hardiy be credited. 
“The most feasible mode of account- 
ing for this,” says a contemporary, in 


allusion to the stir throughout the country, 
“is to conclude that John Bull has been 
shamed into bestirring himself by the enthu- 
siasm displayed abroad. The ‘ organising ’ 
alertness of the French, the solemn and solid 
preparation of Germany, the eager and orderly 
activity of our colonies, have at last roused him 
from his torpor.” 

The statistics of the claims for space already 
made are interesting. The space required for 
machinery connected with manufacturing, 
engineering, agricultural, and other purposes, 
and mechanical inventions illustrative of the 
agents which human ingenuity brings to bear 
upon the products of nature, is about twice as 
great as that required for manufactures illus- 
trative of the result produced by the operation 
of human industry upon natural produce. 
“Compared with raw materials and produce 
illustrative of the natural productions on which 
human industry is employed, the space re+ 
quired for machinery is eleven times larger, 
while, ay compared with sculpture, models, 
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and the plastic arts ppoerally, showing the taste 
and skill displayed in applications of human 
industry, it 1s rather more than thirteen times 
larger. The exact proportion which each sec. 
tion bears to each other, expressed in figures, 
taking the fine arts as the unit, would be— 
Fine arts, 1; raw materials and produce, 1°09; 
manufactures, 6°7; machinery and mechanica, 
13‘2.” It was perhaps to be expected, how. 
ever, that machinery would occupy much more 
space than manufactures or raw materials. As for 
the latter, certainly far more might be done than 
may at first sight seem to be possible, at least 
in the mineral section of such materials, The 
success of the agricultural and other exhibitiong 
aifords a sufficient guarantee that the vegetable 
and animal departments, together with all sorts 
of cognate implements and apparatus, will be 
fully and satisfactorily represented; but the 
section of the mineral kingdom is a novelty, 
and hence the executive committee are at this 
moment engaged in drawing attention to the 
fact that in some little detail almost ep 
parish might contribute much, not only to the 
completeness of the Great Exhibition, but io 
the development of its own peculiar resources, 
if the opportunity be properly made known, 
To this end we shall be happy to assist in our 
own more limited sphere. We might hint, for 
instance, to many of our provincial readers, 
that numerous localities might supply marbles 
and stones of great variety and utility in build. 
ing, though at present unknown beyond their 
own locality. 

Clays of different kinds suitable for pottery 
abound in many parts of the United Kingdom, 
which would be likely to obtain a very ex- 
tended commercial value if they were brought 
forward and made known on this occasion, 
accompanied, if possible, by some manufac- 
tured article. In Dorsetshire, for example, a 
very common yellow earthenware is made of 
the cheapest kind, which certainly ought to be 
shown, Any fine sands which may be consi- 
dered as suitable for glass-making should be 
exhibited, which may easily be done in glass 
phials. A specimen of such sands chowkt be 
contributed me every locality where they can 
be found. The immense catia of such dis- 
coveries to the localities themselves need not be 
enlarged on. Amongst other mineral sube 
stances, innumerable, which might be made to 
minister to the prosperity of the districts 
whence they were sent, we may, to give some 
little idea of the variety and range of such mate- 
rials,as wellas of the objects kg purposes of the 
exhibition, instance stones useful for personal 
decoration found on many parts of our coasts 
and rivers,—even pearls inclusive, also agates, 
jets, cornelians ; whilst from the mountainous 
districts might come beautiful spars, rock 
crystals, and other similar stones. Useful 
substances, such as fullers’ earth, coprolites, 
green sand, and sulphate of lime might be 
had from districts where they have prove 
lain hidden and unknown till now searche 
out: a youth of our acquaintance, for in- 
stance, lately collected a good deal of finely 
crystallized sulphate of lime on the northern 
outskirts of the metropolis, where it was 
turned up, for the first time it may 
in the excavations for the Great Northern 
Railway. We do not mean to point this 
out as a fact of any importance, but j 
to show how useful materials may tur 
up. The recent purchaser of an estate 
in Kent has been the first, it is sal 
to find in it clay so suitable for pottery, that 
a large establishment erected there now keeps 
the surplus labour of agricultural villages @ 
the vicinity employed. He is also sending 
tons of a beautiful sand for glass-making 
the metropolis, and has discovered some ¢%- 
cellent building stone, all now for the first 
time unearthed as so much hidden treasure, 
Such hints as these we hope will be useful. , 

Foreign contributions, we perceive, are § 
pouring in, or at least demands for space 1oF 
them. The Danes, an industrious people, pro 
pose to exhibit printing machinery, porcelait 
(painted and bisque), shell carving, bronzes 
clockwork, rifles, musical instruments, furnl 
ture, ivory turnings, stylographic plates, al 
cloths, lace, wool netting, Randers gloves (wi 
leather specimens), far carpets, stearine cafe 
dies, playing vegt gow ag statuary: 

Mr. Priaulx, uthar , we 
has followed the example of Mr. T. Hill, @ 
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ansfer of foreign goods, in offering to receive 
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oods from Paris and elsewhere on the Con-_ 


tinent, for the International Exhibition, free of 
any charge excepting expenses actually paid 
out, and has arranged with his agents in Paris 
and London accordingly. It would be com- 
mendable in many other shippers and carriers 
to imitate such an example, 








BUILDING NOTES IN IRELAND. 


Tue Board of Public Works are erecting a 
new lunatic asylum at Sligo, according to 
plans furnished by Mr. Wm. D. Butler; archi- 
tect; also one at Cork, of which Mr. W. 
Atkins is the architect. 

The Poor-Law Commissioners are erecting 
union workhouses at Strokestown, county 
Roscommon, Mount Bellew, and Middleton, 
according to drawings furnished by their ar- 
chitect, Mr. George Wilkinson. 

The interior of Father Mathews’s chapel, 
Cork, is approaching completion, from the 
designs of Mr. W. Atkins, architect. The 
open framed roof is of red pine, coloured to 
imitate oak. The style is Gothic. A memorial 
stained-glass window, by Gibbs, of London, is 
in the northern or altar end. It represents 
eight of the most remarkable passages in the 
life of the Redeemer. This window cost 5001. 
On the lower part it is stated that it was erected 
to the memory of the late Daniel O’Connell, 
Esq. M.P. 

The south side of Belgrave-square, Monks- 
town, has been just completed: the houses are 
of a superior class, and have been erected from 
the designs of Mr. John Bourke, architect, at 
a cost of nearly 9,000/, 

Saint Mary’s convent, at Cabra, has been 
lately considerably augmented : two new wings 
have been built, one of which contains the 
female departments of the Catholic deaf and 
dumb Institution. Mr. Bourke is the architect. 
Cost, 3,0007. 

Saint Mary’s convent, at Kingstown, has 
been much extended. A new wing, containing 
additional cells, refectory, community-room, 
with a large chapel, has been built, The altar, 
about 9 feet high, is of wood, and composed 
of four Corinthian columns, surmounted by 
an entablature and a pediment. At each side 
there are wings, with doors leading to vestry, 
&c., having entablature extended thereon, and 
surmounted by a balustrade, It is painted in 
imitation of marble. The style of chapel is 
Grecian, Cost of additions about 2,000/, The 
drawings have been furnished by the last- 
named architect. 

An order has been issued for the abolition 
of Newgate asa city gaol, and preparations 
are being made for its conversion into a depét 
for the reception of convicts. 

The worke on the line of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway, between Mallow and 
Cork, which are by far the most important 
and heaviest on the entire extent of this rail- 

way, have been completed in a satisfactory 
manner by Mr. Dargan. The second line of 
nils is laid, and the whole of the permanent 
way finished, The water-channels are formed, 
and cleaned out along the cuttings: a short 
distance of wire fencing is in hands, which is 
the only work remaining to be done. The 
‘ip in the eutting, on the south side of the 
embankment at Mallow, which was at first so 
toublesome, hae been rendered perfectly 
*cure and firm by a proper drainage, The 
lew station at Kilbarry is in an advanced 
tate: the roof of the shed is on, and the 
Whole will be ready for traffic in a few days. 

Consequence of the works at the tunnel 
having been partially suspended in May last 
© progress was not so great as it would 
Otherwise have been. Their present state is 
‘8 follows :—The excavation at the north ex- 
lends to a distance of 1,330 feet from the face, 
and the tunnel has been constructed to the 
; width and height at that end, for an extent 
1,140 feet, At the third shaft, the north 
ding has been driven 173 feet, and the 
oy heading 195 feet. The tunnel, at that 
t, has been formed to an extent of 160 
z : at the south end, towards Glanmire road, 
heading has been driven 1,200 feet, and 

} ap 18 excavated to its full height and 
— for a distance of 690 feet. The second 
me of rails from Mallow to Cork has been 
by the Government inspector, and 
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| he has highly approved of it. Sir John 
M‘Neill, engineer. 

The committee of the Mendicity Institution 
have awarded the premium of five guineas for 
the best design to convert a portion of the 
present buildings into baths and washhouses 
to Mr. John S. Butler, architect. 

The guardians of the Abbeleise Union have 
advertised for tenders for the erection of 
alterations and additions to their workhouse, 
according to plans, &c., furnished by the 
Poor-law Commissioners’ architect, Mr, Wil- 
kinson,* 








MASONS’ AND SCULPTORS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the sub- 
scribers and donors to this Institution was held 
at the Mechanics’ Institution, Westminster, on 
Tuesday last, Mr. Tite, F:R.S. the president, in 
the chair. The meeting was respectably attended, 
and, amongst others, we were glad to see a 
good few wives and daughters, who have all, 
or ought to have, a deep interest in the success 
of such an Institution as this, 

The chief purpose of calling the meeting 
was, that the Managing Committee might have 
the sanction of the members and donors to the 
appointment of two pensioners. A report was 
read recommending this, and congratulating 
the Society that they were now in a position to 
doso. The Chairman explained the principal 
business of the evening, which also included 
the appointment of a sub-treasurer (Mr. Far- 
row), and a collector. As to the appointment 
of pensioners, he had himself urged that some 
such step should be taken, to show the utility 
of the Institution, and that they were in earnest. 
One of the candidates for the pensions, which 
would amount to seven shillings a-week, was 
a young man, who had belonged to this In- 
stitution, as a member, at a time when he was 
much more likely to help the institution than 
to require help from it; but such was the un- 
certainty of human affairs, that what they could 
do for others to day, they might require others 
to do for them to-morrow. An affliction of 
Providence had rendered him helpless, and he 
had no other resource but to rely on this his 
own society and brotherhood. Such were the 
fruits of self-reliance, and a will to help one 
another, The second pensioner was an old 
man, whose energies were exhausted in labours 
like their own, and who now relied on them 
alone for support. There might have been 
other candidates, but, unfortunately for them- 
selves, they had not persevered with their sub- 
scriptions, and, as they knew, it could only be 
on regular and steady subscribers that such 
benefits could be conferred. The society, he 
was happy to say, was increasing in number, 
but what he desired was, not even twenties or 
thirties, but large numbers, for by these only 
could the provident purposes of such an insti- 
tution, for the benefit of those among them 
who might chance to require its aid, be suc- 
cessfully wrought out. 

The report was unanimously adopted, the 
pensioners to receive their first week’s pension 
this Saturday. 

In response to a question asked, the chair- 
man explained, that while the usual subscrip- 
tion of 10s. a-year entitled the subscriber to a 
vote in the appointment of pensioners, as does 
a donation of 5/.,a subscription of 2/. 10s.a-year 
could secure the highest privilege attainable by 
any donation however large, namely, five 
votes : it was a mistake to suppose that donors 
had any other or greater privilege. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


THe foundation-stone of a new congrega- 
tional chapel, to hold 1,200, was laid at 
Cheltenham by A. O. Wells, Esq. of Bristol, 
on the 25th ult., in the presence of upwards of 
4,000 spectators. The style of the building will 
be Decorated, and the cost 4,500/. The works 
will be executed by contractors in each of the 


branches of the building trade, as the buildin 
committee resolved “ that the building shoul 
not be monopolised by one person, bat that 


each tradesman should carry out the works 
belonging to his particular branch.” Mr. S. 
Onley, jun., is the architect.——On Tuesday 





* Erratum.—In a previous article, the viaduct over 








Valley at Craigmore was misdescribed as Viaduct over the 


in last week the first stone of the National 
Schools at Brompton, Chatham, was laid by 
Mrs. Cook, the wife of the incumbent of the 
parish. The Ordnance have presented a site, 
and the pieshy a grant in aid. The schools © 
will be for 300 children.——In some parts of 
Leicester, according to the local Journal, soft 
water is selling at 3d. a bucket.——Exertions 
are being made in Wisbech to erect by shares 
a building suitable for public assemblies, 
meetings, concerts, reading, and temperance 
rooms, &c.———A public subscription is in 
togress for the repairs of St. Alban’s Church, 
orcester, The sum required is only 250/.—~ 
The first stone of Trinity Chapel of Ease was 
laid at Malvern on Wednesday week. Archi- 
tect, Mr. Daukes: Builder, Mr. Haynes.—— 
The Queen’s Hotel at Cheltenham, which cost 
47,000/., including the land, and the original 
rental of which was 2,100/. per annum, was 
offered for sale by auction lately, ‘The highest 
bid was 14,900/.,and it was bought in at 18,0001. 
—tThe New Exhibition Hall, in which it is 
intended to hold the Birmingham Cattle Show, 
is now in course of erection. It will be about 
224 feet by 212, enclosing nearly an acre and 
a quarter of land. The roof will be divided 
into five compartments, supported externally 
by the enclosing walls, and internally by cast- 
iron columns; but the building is so con- 
structed that it can readily be divided into five 
separate compartments, each having a distinct 
entrance from King Alfred’s and King Ed- 
ward’s-place, The walls are to be of blue and 
red bricks, the roof of timber, with wrought- 
iron ties, and covered with slate, except that 
portion occupied by the skylights, which will 
be glazed with strong sheet-glass. The middle 
of each compartment will be forty-three feet, 
except the centre one, which will be forty- 
seven feet, and surmounted. by a clerestory to 
give greater altitude and light. The elevation 
is of the Roman Doric order, having a succes- 
sion of pilasters along the principal frontages, 
and in the’ centre of each is a_ portico. 
——Six main sewers are about to be put 
down in Walsall’ by the local improvement 
commissioners. f is said that the operative 
tailors of Liverpool, tothe number of some 700 
or 800, are about to eréct a public hall, and exe- 
cute orders'on the co-operative principle.—— 
The Manchester corporation are allowing 
White’s gas apparatus to be erected at their 
gas works for the conversion of the gas tar 
into gas.——-A new erry at Broughton, 
about 35 yards high, lately fell to the ground, 
carrying part of a mill with it. The cause of 
the fall is not 'stated.——-A chimney, 130 yards 
high, has just been completed at Weston, near 
‘Runcorn: it contains a million of bricks, and 
was-built by. Mr. White, of Runcorn, in five 
months. Shares to the amount of about 
1,000]. have been taken towards-the sum 
necessary to erect a public hall at Sheffield, 
——The premises of the Mechanics’ Institute 
at Carlisle are about to be altered and repaired 
on plans by Mr. Hodgson, of Post-office 
Court, Carlisle, architect. A sum of 
100,000/., left by a Mr. John Morgan, for an 
hospital to be established at Dundee, for the 
education of the r children of the nine 
trades, is likely to have the substance sucked 
out of it by the Scotch lawyers, for the benefit 
of the heirs at law on the one hand, and the 
poor children on the other. 

















Norra Sipe or CHurcnyarps.—One 
of your writers has recently endeavoured to 
explain the popular dislike to burial on the 
north side of the church, by reference to the 
place of the churchyard cross, the sunniness, 
and the greater resort of the people to the 
south. These are not only meagre reasons, 
but they are incorrect. The doctrine of 
regions was coeval with the death of our Lord. 
The east was the realm of the oracles; the 
especial Throne of God. The west was the 
domain of the people ; the Galilee of all nations 
was there. The south, the land of the mid- 
day, was sacred to things heavenly and divine, 
The north was the devoted region of Satan and 
his hosts; the lair of demons and their haunt. 
In some of our ancient churches, over against 
the font, and in the northern walls, there was a 
devil’s door. It was thrown open at every 


r 


baptism for the escape of the fiend, and at all 
other seasons carefully closed. Hence came 
the old dislike to sepulture at the north.— 





Notes and Queries. : 
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NEAR MAIDSTONE.——Mnpr. C. J. RicHarpDson, ARCHITECT. 
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VINTERS, NEAR MAIDSTONE, 
THE SEAT OF MR. JAMES WHATMAN. 

Tuts house, situate only a mile from Maid- 
stone in the middle of an extensive and richly 
wooded park, stands on the site of one erected 
by Roger Vinter, about the year,1343 : some 
part of the old building remains, with consi- 
derable portions of later James I. archi- 
tecture. 

The house is now being considerably en- 
larged and refronted—it stands on a_ steep 
hill, composed of the Kentish rag stone : that 
portion of the bill in front of the house is being 
excavated, and will be laid outin terraces; the 
stone got out is used in the construction of 
the building ; all the carved work is in Caen 
stone; the ornamental window-heads, meant to 
conceal roller blinds, are of cast iron, coloured 
80 as to harmonise with the Caen stone.—Mr. 
C.J. Richardson is the architect. 








DESIGNS FOR KNOCKERS. 

Tue excellence of design exhibited in the 
old decorative ironwork of the French metro- 
polis is, as we have already remarked, well- 
Worthy of study and imitation, and it would 
appear that the opportunity has not. been 

rown away: by the artists of Paris of the pre- 
sent day, who certainly evince more taste than we 
do in the production of embellishments in.iron 

r exterior purposes. The subject is one which 
merits‘consideration, because, by a judicious 
combination (as formerly used) of wrought and’ 
cast-iron; an agreeable effect could be imparted 
to our‘doors and doorways, at a comparatively 

ing cost. Ironwork for ecclesiastical use 

of late ‘years. made remarkable strides, but 
we now urge that the material i. ..pable of 
similar improvement as an accessory to do- 
mestic architecture. As supplying hints, some 
&xamples of old knockers from doors in Paris 
may prove useful to many of our readers. It 


will be seen, that while some of the specimens 

are as late as the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XIV., others must be ascribed to an 
earlier period. The street-doors from which 
we have’ stolen the knockers are in. Rue 
d’Enfer, No. 37—fig. 1.; Rue Hautefeuille, 
No. 8—fig. 2. We will give others. 








BITS OF GLASS. 


In the staple articles of British manufacture 
in glass, says the Birmingham Journal, foreign 
competition in the home market is consider- 
ably lessened vince 1846. “In window glass 
the consumption has fallen from 12,000 cwts. 
to 7,000; in plate glass from 69,000 square 
feet to 50,000; and in flint glass the consump- 
tion in 1849 was less than in 1846. A few 
facts will show that the extent to which we 
import this article is almost as insignificant as: 
in the manufactures of métals. For example, 
while in 1849 our import of bottles was 
43,000 ewts. our exports amounted to 232,476 
cwts. In window glass we imported ‘7,639 
cwts. and exported 17,255 cwts. -In flint 
glass our imports weré’26,000 ‘lbs. while the 
exports amounted to no Jess than 2,046,544 
Ibs. Thus it will’be seen-that in this manufac- 
ture the amount of foreign competition is a 
mere fraction compared with the magnitude of 
even a portion of our transactions. The in- 
crease on foreign imports of ornamental glass 
from 1846 to 1849 inclusive was very great, 
being no less than 370,000 Ibs, on 380,928 lbs. 
in all in 1846 ;” but there is already a reaction, 
and the Germans and other: foteigners, we 
observe, are becoming alarmed at the re- 
cent advances of British manufacture in 
decorative or ornamental glass.——Mr. Wm. 
Blinkhorn, of Sutton, Lancashire, has pa- 
tented some improvements in the manu- 
facture of glass. He proposes to employ a 
hollow casting-table, the upper part and sides 








cast in one piece, with flanges rivetted to 





bottom plate: a stream of water is kept run- 


ning through this table, in the lower part on 
which are ovens for heating the water and the 
top plate to about 120 degrees Fah. to prevent 
injury to the plate when the metal is first 
poured from the crucible or pot on to the 
table. , When, after repeated castings, the top 
plate of the table has been heated, the fires are 
raked out, and the temperature kept down to 
the required_degree by the stream of cold water 
running through, or by means of several 


jets of cold water caused to play against 


the under surface. of the top plate. The 
patentee also claims the constructing and 
arranging of machinery in such manner as 
that the plates shall be rolled thereby upon the 
casting-table, and transferred thereby from the 


casting-table to the annealing kiln.——The 
‘new processes of imitating gold, silver, and 
pfecious stones, in glass, have suggested ‘the 


revival of an idea, some time ago noted in Tuz 
BuiLpEr, of applying such ornamental glass 
to the key-boards of. the piano-forte, in a 
tasteful variety or iridescence of colours, in 

lace of the cold black and white alternation 

itherto used. As then, remarked, if the new 
invention be not as cold and unpleasant to the 
touch as the ivory and ebony are to the eye, 
and if not too smooth and slippery. for the 
gentle cushions usually applied to such elec- 
trifiers, it would add new grace.to an instru- 
ment which is so often already a centre of 
varied attractions.——A_ memorial window of 
three lights has been executed by the Messrs. 
Pemberton, of Newhall-hill, for erection in the 
church at Claverley, near Wolverhampton. 
Another memorial window has just been com- 
leted for Malpas Church, Monmouthshire, 
* Mr. George Rogers, of Worcester ;, it is also 
a triple light. It is now proposed to fill one 
or both of the great transept windows of 
Worcester Cathedral, in place of the eastern 
one, with stained glass, as a memorial to the 


the | late Queen Dowager : 500%, are calculated on, 













































































APPLICATION OF IRON TO RAILWAY 
STRUCTURES. 


' In August, 1847, a royal commission 
was issued appointing Lord Wrottesley, the 
Rey. R. Willis, Captain James, Mr. George 
Rennie, Mr. William Cubitt, and Mr. Eaton 
Hodgkinson, Commissioners, and Lieutenant 
Douglas Galton, of the Royal Engineers, as 
secretary, to inquire into. the effect of concus- 
sion and vibration upon the strength of cast- 
iron, and to examine the action of weights 
moving over bridges subject to deflection com- 
pared with the action of the same weights at 
rest. ‘The sum of 3,000/. was put at their dis- 
= for experiments. Long ago we laid be- 
ore our readers the chief results of the inquiry 
in a notice of a lecture delivered by Mr. Willis, 
before the British Association, at Birmingham. 
The Report, which has since been printed, will 
be found to contain some useful information 
op a subject upon which in practice engineers 
at present are unable to apply principles with 
confidence. We looked, however, for more. 
The commissioners direct attention to the 
following general conclusions arrived at from 
the experiments made and the information 
collected by them in the course of the in- 
quiry :— That it appears advisable for en- 
gineers in contracting for castings to stipulate 
or iron to bear a certain weight, instead 
of endeavouring to procure a specified mix- 
ture. That to calculate the strength of a 
particular iron for large castings the bars 
used as a unit should be equal in thickness 
to the thickest part of the proposed casting. 
That, as it has been shown that to resist the 
effects of reiterated flexure, iron should scarcely 
be allowed to suffer a deflection equal to one- 
third of its ultimate deflection, and since the 
deflection produced by a given load is increased 
by the effects of percussion, it is advisable 
that the greatest load in railway bridges should 
in no case exceed one-sizth of the weight which 
would break the beam when laid on at rest in the 
centre, That, as it has appeared that the effect 
of velocity communicated to a load is to increase 
the deflection that it would produce if set at 
rest upon the bridge; also, that the dynamical 
increase in bridges of less than 40 feet in 
length is of sufficient importance to demand 
attention, and may even for lengths of 20 feet 
become more than one-half of the statical de- 
flection at high velocities, but can be diminished 
by increasing the stiffness of the bridge; it is 
advisable that, for short bridges especially, the 
increased deflection should be calculated from 
the retest load and highest velocity to which 
the bridge may be liable; and that a weight 
which would statically produce the same de- 
flection should, in estimating the strength of 
the structure, be considered as the greatest 
load to which the bridge is subject. Lastly, 
the power of a beam to resist impact varies 
with the mass of the beam, the striking body 
being the same, aud by increasing the inertia 
of the beam without adding to its strength, the 
power to resist impact is within certain limits 
also increased. Hence it follows that weight 
is an important consideration in structures ex- 
posed to concussions.” 














SCENERY AND DECORATION. 

The Royal Princess’s Theatre, Oxford- 
street.—We were not wrong when we said 
that particular attention would be paid by 
the new management of this theatre to the 
scenic arrangements: the two pieces that have 
been produced, namely, “Twelfth Night,” and 
“ Hamlet,” fully bear us out. In the second, 
wherein Mr. Kean plays Hamlet, with very 
nice discrimination, an admirable congruence 
has been preserved. ‘The artist has adopted 
the Romanesque style of architecture, and has 
not departed from it throughout. ‘The exterior 
of the castle is a charming scene, with 
an excellent effect of extent and grandeur. 
For the Play scene, the old conventional 
arrangement has been abandoned : the mimic 
stage ie formed by screening off a portion of 
the apartment with tapestry. For the burial 
scene we have a good exterior of a Romanesque 
eburch, slightly marred by a nondescript 
monument in the church-yard, on the left 
hand. All the architectural portions are 
painted with knowledge and a bold hand, and 
do eredit to the executants. Mr. W. 

and Mr. F, Lloyds are the artists 
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attached to the theatre, but the scenery for 
this. particular play has had the advantage 
of Mr. T. Grieve’s superintendence. The 
scenery for “Twelfth Night ” is also capitally 
painted, especially a view out of the duke’s 
palace over a great extent of gardens and 
country, with archways and fountains, and 
a Proutish street scene, but is not so 
congruous. The gateway, for example, in 
first act, with mansion at back (capitally 
—> does not belong to the country,— 
llyria. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre. — Considerable 
changes are being made in the interior of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, to fit it for a series 
of promenade concerts. All the seats in 
the pit have been removed, and the par- 
titions in all the tiers of boxes, with the excep- 
tion of the grand tier. The promenade will 
remain on the level of the pit floor, and have a 
flight of steps on each side up to the level of 
the stage. The orchestra, to hold ninety 
musicians, will be partly on the stage, partly in 
the promenade. Allthe machinery, &c. over 
the stage has been removed to admit a tent- 
like covering, to form a grand saloon, which 
will be adorned with statues, &c. Mr. John- 
son is the architect, and Mr. Wint the builder 
employed. 

Decoration of Plymouth Theatre.—Accord- 
ing to a correspondent (who states that the 
remarks which appear in our pages from time 
to time on scene-painting and decoration have 
given an impulse to theatrical artists all over 
the country which is producing good results), 
the theatre at Plymouth has been thoroughly 
redecorated by Mr. F. M. Johnson. The 
ground-work of the front of the boxes is white, 
upon which are introduced groupings of 
flowers and other devices, The lining of the 
interior is crimson. In the centre of the 
ceiling is a painting representing the “ Hours 
leading out the Horses of the Sun.” The 
pillars of the proscenium are rendered a dead 
white, the mouldings being gilt, and in place 
of the doors on either side, two niches have 
been formed, in each of which, standing upon 
a pedestal, is a white figure, one representing 
Ceres, and the other Flora. Immediately over 
these are two gilt designs of rail-work slightly 
projecting in front of the boxes; and in the 
centre of the sloped arch above, is a copy of 
Maclise’s fresco from “Comus,” which is in 
the Garden Pavilion of Buckingham Palace. 








HMiscelianea. 

Rainway JoTTines.—In consequence of 
disputes about the occupation of the joint 
station at Chester, the London and North- 
Western directors have resolved to erect a new 
one for their own through traffic, the Chester 
and Holyhead and Chester and Birkenhead 
Companies to be invited in free of charge. 
Plans and estimates are being prepared.—— 
The Worcester railway station, for temporary 
occupation, is nearly completed, and the branch 
line of rails to the city has been laid through- 
out. The directors of the Chester and 
Holyhead are about to roof the tubes of the 
Britannia- bridge, with about 66,000 square feet 
of galvanized iron, or galvanized tinned-iron, 
in 3,640 sheets, corrugated and curved, each 
5 feet 11 inches by 3 feet: 2,760 feet of gal- 
vanized spouting are also to be laid on.—— 
The contracts for some portions of the Britton 
Ferry Dock works, at Neath, have been let, 
and will be immediately commenced.——The 
amount of locomotion in and out of London 
on Saturday and Monday last, by the railway 
excursion trains, says the Times, was of an 
unusual character. Nearly all the principal 
railways had an equipment of excursion trains. 
The Great Western had three special excursion 
trains, two out of and one into London. The 
latter left Bristol on Saturday at 7 o’clock, 
with 1,800 passengers, or about 1,000/., for 
three days’ excursion, All the excursions 
were carried out in good time and with perfect 
safety to the multitudes conveyed, and the 
heavy showers that fell on their arrival caused 
every available vehicle to be in immediate re- 
quisition.—Railways are making progress 
in New South Wales. The Sydney Company 
have complied with the deposit regulation, 
necessary se pon legal _—e and com- 
mencement or ns.——-A_ correspondent 
complains, and he is only one of a dozen, that 





ee 





heavy goods have been detained from him at 
the London terminus of the South Eastern 
Railway for no less than eight days, and that 
the officials recommended him to send them 
by carrier when there was not sufficient to 
load atruck! They seem to forget that the 
railway authorities have run the carriers not 
only off the road, but off the rail itself. 

TATE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART.—Al] 
eminently civilised states, from the Pharaohg 
or Semiramises to the present day, have devoted 
much attention to the public cultivation of the 
Arts. What should we now know of Egypt, 
but for its public monuments? How much 
glory have the Arts not added to Greece, not- 
withstanding its finished literature? How 
much glory have the Arts added to Great 
Britain ?—We know what Greece did after the 
Persian war : its Arts seem to have raised it, as 
it were, by enchantment to an almost un. 
approachable grandeur: a single one of its 
public monuments, the Olympian Jupiter, was 
for many hundreds of years visited as one of 
the wonders of the world; and even now Elis, 
after thousands of years, is, we may almost say, 
the envied of the world for its achievement of 
this single work, a source of joy and wealth 
while it endured, and of glory for ever. Now 
let us turn to another picture : England, too, 
after its great war, determined to commemo- 
rate its victories likewise: this was done in 
the shape of some dozen marble monuments 
to its admirals, generals, and statesmen, in the 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul; and the 
British public, who have already paid for the 
monuments, are allowed at certain times to 
look at them upon the payment of an addi- 
tional few pence per head, to defray the expense 
of the showmen ; a proceeding truly worthy of 
a great nation! Of all the penny-wisdoms 
and pound-follies of a state, there is no better 
illustration than the public treatment of Art in 
this country.—Art-Journal. 

Tue Iron Trape.—The continued make 
of more iron than is now wanted has induccd 
the Welsh manufacturers to propose to their 
rivals in Staffordshire a combination of the 
trade in these districts, as well as in the north, 
to reduce the unnecessary amount of the ma- 
nufacture. The Staffordshire masters are hold- 


‘ing their quarterly meetings again, and have re- 


solved not to attempt to raise the present 
nominal prices; but, in fact, there is reason to 
believe that sales have been made at even 
lower prices than ever. As remarked by a 
Birmingham paper, any attempt in the mean- 
time to raise prices would only tend still fur- 
ther to diminish the sale, at least in foreign 
markets. It is proposed to reduce the make 
by at least one-third. As for the poor opera- 
tives, it is clear that the sooner a number of 
them look out for some other sort of ' employ- 
ment the better.— Inallusionto a mode of sup- 
porting the Scottish iron trade, already noticed, 
we find it stated in a circular of Mr. Hu. Fer- 
guson’s, of Glasgow, that notwithstanding the 
bad principle and repute of iron scrip, busi- 
ness has been done on the old footing, at 4 
trifling advance, and the price is now stated 
42s. 6d. No. 1, and mixed Nos. cash f.o.b. 
The present stock of pigs, in yards and makers’ 
hands, may be represented at about 180,000 
tons, which will probably be increased by 30,000 
tons at 31st December next. Thus the make 
has been much less in 1850 than 1849. 
STEALING Bricks.—A case at Wands- 
worth is at present exciting no little interest. 
Messrs. Locke and Nesham, the contractors 
for the new prison, have had upwards 0 
100,000 bricks, out of 5,000,000 consigned to 
them, stolen while on their way to the prison. 
Many of the stolen bricks have been traced, 
itis said, into the hands of persons ranking 
as respectable people, and W. R. Coomber, 4 
builder, residing at Bridge-road, Battersea, 
William Goddard, John Savage, and Charles 
Onley have been examined, the three latter on 
a charge of being concerned in stealing them, 
and the first-named on a charge of knowingly 
and feloniously receiving a large quantity 
the bricks stolen. In the course of the exa- 
mination it was stated by Mr. Jewell, the fore- 
man at the prison, that the value or cost of the 
bricks was 26s. a thousand, and the drawings’ 
&c.,5s. They were supplied by Mr. Everest, 
of Rosberiet vaseage Mr. Figen. as onan 
ton, his agent, and were steck bricks 0 
best sort. "The parties were remanded— 


Coomber on bail. § | 
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Tue Fastnett Rocx LicgutHouss.— 
The last portion (the dome) of this immense 
structure left the foundry of Messrs. John and 
Robert Mallett, on its way from this city 
(Dublin) to the Rock, for erection, this present 
week. Its engineer and designer is Mr. George 
Halpin, C.E., of the Ballast Corporation, under 
which body it was contracted for. The whole 
shell is of iron. The tower, above 25 feet 
diameter at base, and above 80 feet in height 
to gallery floor, is composed of plates of cast 
iron of nearly 1} inch in thickness, flanged- 
jointed; all exactly F gpece: by the planing- 
machine, and bolted together. ‘This great 
conical tower is surmounted by a bold project- 
ing cornice and gailery, above which the tower 
again rises some feet. The whole structure 
internally is lined with brickwork and masonry, 
the floors of stone, and the staircases, from loft 
to loft, of cast iron. Through the centre 
descends a hollow column of cast iron, to 
allow the movement of the great weight which 
is to keep the revolving light in motion. The 
whole is bolted down at base to the solid rock, 
and further steadied by being filled up solid to 
some height with masonry. As absolutely an 
Irish work—designed by an Irish engineer, 
and executed (without the alteration of a line 
from the original contract designs) by an Irish 
firm, and by native workmen erected on the 
most southerly spot of Irish land—it is likely 
to stand for ages an object justly of some 
national pride.—Inspector. 

GUARDIANS AND CLERKS oF WorKs.— 
A meeting of the Devonport Guardians was 
held last week to appoint a clerk of the works 
for the new workhouse. One named by the 
architect was recommended hy the workhouse 
committee. Some of the guardians said they 
thought it very unadvisable to appoint as clerk 
of the works an individual nominated by the 
architect ! and_proposed another person, who 
was elected. Do the Devonport Guardians 
(and others who have followed the same 
course) see, that by interfering thus, they re- 
lieve the architect from responsibility? ——A 
report from the architect of the new workhouse 
at Bradford to the guardians last week (asking 
money for the contractors) contained the 
curious remark, correlative of what we have 
just now said, that “ the clerk of the works 
was well pleased with the character of the 
work | |”? 

EXPENSE OF THE MANCHESTER WATER 
Works,—In our recent notice of these works, 
we purposely avoided giving the benefit of our 
circulation to a charge made against the 
borough engineer, Mr. Bateman, by one of the 
aldermen, of having increased the expense of 
the works to upwards of a hundred thousand 
pounds above the estimate, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the amount of his commission or per- 
centage on the works beyond the limits of the 
borough. This charge we took no notice of, 
ag it clearly involved at least one vital error 
on the face of it. The engineer has since 
made a statement, which sets the matter right 
in this respect, and shows that the difference 
arose mainly from the adoption, by the cor- 
poration itself, and not by him, of a scheme 
for obtaining 30,000,000 gallons, of water a 
day, at a cost of 455,300/., instead of one for 
obtaining only 15,000,000 gallons, at a cost of 
215,0007. The motive which chiefly actuated 
the corporation in doing so seems to have been 
the prospect which they thus have of profiting 

y the supply of some neighbouring towns. 

A Hunt ror THe “ Beauties or Enc- 
LAND” IN THE BritisH MusEuM.— The 
Gentleman’s Magazine gives an amusing ac- 
count of a hunt after the “ Beauties of England 
and Wales,” in the British Museum. The writer 
says, “‘ We began with the 79 vol. Catalogue, 
under the title ‘ England and Wales,’—it was 
not there; then we went to the 153 vol. Cata- 
logue, same title—not there. We tried ‘ Beau- 
ties’ in both catalogues; we found ‘ Beauties 
of the Opera and Ballet,’ but none of England 
and Wales, and under ‘ Beauty’ there was 
Universal Beauty,’ but not the coy shy ob- 
ject of our search. Here we paused to survey 
the ground, and meditate upon our future 
Course. Knowing a little of the history of the 

ok, we made a dash at ‘ Britton, John,’ the 
chief editor and principal author, whose name 
18 on the title- rage of we know not how many 
Volumes.” _ Every thing friend John had 

xcept what was wanted. 
” afforded no better success, 


done was found, e 


td 
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and then the searcher tried after all the 
contributors whose names he could recollect, 
but with no good result. Accident, however 
led him to A, and “ we thank our stars we did 
so (says he), for there it was and there it 
is: ‘Anglia. The Beauties of England and 
Wales ; topographical, historical, and descrip- 
tive; 18 vols. [in 23] 8vo. Lond. 1801-15.’ 
We give the full particulars, to save anybody 
else such a weary day’s work as we had, and 
hope it will never be our fate to go upon such 
a search again.” 

Orrice or Woops anp Works.—The 
Queen has been pleased to appoint, by letters 
patent, Edward Adolphus Seymour, Esq,, 
(commonly ealled Lord Seymour), Charles 
Alexander Gore, Esq., and the Right Hon. 
Thomas Francis Kennedy, to be Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, and Land 
Revenues, &c.—Tuesday’s Gazette—which also 
contains the following ‘“ memorandum ;:”— 
“The appointment of Edward Adolphus Sey- 
mour, Esq. (commonly called Lord Seymour), 
as Chief Commissioner of Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues, &c., was omitted to be 
inserted in the London Gazette of the 17th of 
April, 1849.” 

BatTus AND WAsH-HoOUSES IN St. Mar- 
GARET’s AND St. JoHN’s, WESTMINSTER. 
—The vestry and parochial authorities of the 
united parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster, have now in the course of erec- 
tion, and which is nearly completed, a spacious 
building, situated in Pye-street, near Peter- 
street, Westminster, which will be appropriated 
to baths and wash-houses on a very extensive 
scale. The area will contain two plunging- 
baths of between 40 and 50 feet in length, and 
of a depth varying from 33 feet at the sides to 
5 feet in the centre. There will be above 
fifty baths for men and women, with accom- 
modation for washing and ironing linen. The 
cost of the structure, including the purchase 
of the ground, for which 3,000/7. was given, 
will be nearly 14,0007. 

Sounpinc Boarps ror Putpits. —I 
would suggest to the architects of sacred edi- 
fices, that the canopies of pulpits should be 
formed of strained sheepkin, and inserted into 
a wooden frame (the skin to be painted to imi- 
tate the grain of the wood) and then suspended 
Srom the ceiling. By the adoption of this im- 
provement, a great increase of reverberation 
may be acquired, and the voice of the preacher 
would be heard distinctly in the remotest part 
of the church or chapel, without exhausting 
physical power.— FREDERICK WEBSTER.* 

XTINGUISHING Firges.—On Monday last 
Dr. Robinson, of London, exhibited his appa- 
ratus for giving alarm in cases of fire and 
making the fire the means of extinguishing 
itself. Strings rendered inflammable by being 
steeped in spirits of wine were placed in com- 
munication with a cylinder containing hydro- 
chloric acid, which, as soon as the string is 
burned through, discharges itself into a vessel 
beneath in which carbonate of lime is laid, and 
thus carbonic acid gas is generated and the 
flames extinguished.— Carlisle Journal. 

St. James’s Cuurcu, Ho.titoway.—I 
perused your remarks on this church with 
very great pleasure, as I concur most heartily 
in all you have said of it, but, at the same 
time, I -feel it a duty incumbent on me to vin- 
dicate the architectural taste both of my fel- 
low parishioners and myself, which you have 
called in question, I can assure you, Sir, 
that the residents of Holloway generally have 
quite as strong a sense of the ugliness of the 
building now in course of erection as yourself : 
they are fully sensible of its unworthiness for 
the holy purpose to which it is to be dedicated. 
The most superficial observer cannot fail to be 
impressed with astonishment, that, in this age 
of enlightenment, when the arts are so highly 
cultivated, and church architecture especially 
studied, a structure of this description should 
be reared, which must be a lasting disgrace to 
those concerned in its erection. For myself, I 
am filled with indignation, when I reflect that 
such an amount of discredit should be brought 
on a whole parish by the hole and corner 
doings of Some half-dozen individuals. I 
hope, Sir, you will not condemn the many for 
the few. ‘The insertion of these few remarks 
in your valuable publication will much oblige 

A ResipEentT IN THE ParisH. 
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* Professor of Oratory to the Royal Academy of | ft 


WIDENING oF CHANCERY-LANE.—We 
earnestly trust that the apathy displayed on a 
late occasion in allowing several of the Middle- 
row houses in Holborn to be rebuilt will not 
now re-appear in that immediate vicinity, 
where the narrow head of Chancery-lane con- 
stitutes a serious aggravation to the adjoini 
Middle-row nuisance : let us, at least, have on 
of these obstructions amended. The parochial 
authorities have so far done their duty, but, as 
a last resource, if nothing else will do, let 
them empanel a jury under the Metropolitan 
Improvement Act to assess the proper compen- 
sation ; and as for the payment of it, there is 
more than one source of assistance that ought 
to be available, The Woods and Forests,* thé 
Society of Lincoln’s-Inn, the ground-landlord— 
Lord Radnor, and the public, ought all to pay 
their respective shares of the requisite compensa 
tion. Now, more than ever, the widening of this 
omnibus and general thoroughfare is requisite, 
as the opening of the Great Northern Railway 
has already increased the traffic considerably, 
and the projected new Record-office with the new 
street through the Rolls estate, &c., will still 
further extend it. Indeed, within a few years, 
the traffic of this Jane has increased tenfold, so 
that the sooner it is widened into a street the 
better. 

Lonpon We ts.—In reply to an inquirer, 
the deepest well in London is that sunk b 
Messrs, Coombe and Co., the brewers, whic 
measures 522 feet. The next is at the Excise 
Office, 500 feet. The well at Meux’s brewery 
is 425 feet deep; that at Messrs. Elliott’s, Pim- 
lico, 398 feet. The Trafalgar-square well is 
383 feet deep, and the well at Kensington new 
workhouse 370 feet.t 

Gicantic CuimNney AT Boston, U.S,— 
The New England Glass Company, at East 
Cambridge, have lately had erected a chimney 
230 feet high, and tapering from 25 to 13 feet 
diameter. We learn from an American 
paper that it is octagonal in form, and built. 
of brick on a granite base 36 feet in diameter. 
There is a chimney within a chimney, closing 
at the top, forming a central flue of 7 feet 
diameter. Three Softsontal flues, from the 
furnaces, are carried in beneath to the perpen- 
dicular one, though so constructed that addi- 
tional flues, if necessary, may be added. Thus, 
through the one cone, all the smoke from the 
several furnaces will be carried, and a group of 
smaller ones will therefore be dem olished 
800,000 bricks, and 100 cubic yards of granite, 
were required in the erection. 

Iron WareHouses.—A range of three 
large iron warehouses has just been erected by 
Messrs. Finch and Willey, of the Windsor 
Foundery, under the superintendence of Mr, 
Grantham. They are intended for Californi 
and will contain an immense quantity o 
goods. They are built in the usual manner, 
with frames, joists, beams, columns, and roof, 
all of iron; and the plates are galvanized 
corrugated sheets, fastened together by screw 
bolts. 

Victor1AL Statugz at EpDINBURGH.— 
The cost of the proposed statue of the Queen 
at Holyrood has been realised, but objections 
having been started to the idea of placing it in 
the centre of the palace quadrangle, it has been 
determined to place it within an ornamental 
area in front of the palace, and to that end 
Mr. Ritchie, the sculptor, has pointed out that 
the figure will require to be larger, as well as 
the pedestal, plinth, &c., so that some further 
funds are to be collected for these purposes, and 
to form the small enclosure, with shrubs, 
&c., in which it is to be placed. The area 
within the quadrangle, it appears, is laid with 
pipes for a fountain at one time intended to be: 
placed there. The chief objection, however, 
related to the keeper’s power to prevent publie 
access to the piazza. 

Sr. Micuagy’s Cuurcn, CHester.— 
In taking down the altar-piece of this church, 
behind it was discovered a stone which fixes, the 
period when the edifice was rebuilt, The fol- 
lowing is the inscription on the stone;~-“ The 
east-end of . this Churche , being . rvined 

. was . Rebuilt . from . the foundatione . 

with the Roofer. Thomas Minshyill . Joseph 
Basnet . Churche Wardens. Anno. 1679,” 

it ent. of the Times ia figures to show, 

income of 44,2461., - oods and Forests 

expend 35,8392. in ri , &a., the balance being a!l that 
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TsTrIMOoNIAL TO Dr. Joun Conotty.— 
Tt gives us pleasure to observe that the friends 
of this gentleman are raising a subscription to 
es oe with a public testimonial, in ac- 

gment of his professional merits and 
private worth, Dr. Conolly has done more to 
alleviate the sufferings of the unfortunate 
lunatic in England than any other human 
being : he has struggled long and zealousl 
to oppose and surmount bad systems wit 
inhuman practices, and to substitute wise 
measures and gentle treatment, in their place. 
Constitutionally humane, professionally learned, 
and naturally generous, he has exerted all his 
qualifications in behalf of a class of his fellow- 
creatures whose sufferings have rendered them 
not only helpless to themselves, but a misery 
and a burthen to their friends and to society. 
Let us hope that the public will manifest their 
sympathy with his benevolent and successful 
efforts, by such a prompt and liberal subscrip- 
tion as may render the testimonial commensu- 
rate to the merits of Dr. Conolly, and to the 
cause he has espoused.—The testimonial will 
take the shape of a portrait, and each sub- 
scriber will receive an engraved copy of it. 

Patent Law 1n BRITAIN AND ABROAD. 
—The cost of obtaining the right to a patent 
in this country is immense when compared 
with the general cost throughout the conti- 
nents of Europe and America. In France it is 
127, and upwards; in Spain 10/., 30/., and 
60/.; in the Netherlands and Belgium 6/. to 
30/.; in Austria 51. 16s. 8d., with lls. 8d. 
a-year additional; and in America, 6/. 10s. ; 
while, in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, it is no less than 300i. ! 
In France, the Netherlands, Belgium, &c., the 
surplus profit on the management of this cost 
is applied to an invention fund; in our own 
country of pertinacious and venerable abuses, 
it goes to “the Home Office, Privy Seal 
Office, Attorney-General, and various Chancery 
offices.” ‘Elsewhere there is uniformly a 
special patent law ;—with us there is actually 
no law of patents, properly speaking, at all; 
patents being granted at pleasure of the Crown, 
under one of those judge-made laws which are 
rhodestly based, noton the ae of the judges 
themselves, so much as on that of other judges, 
who happened to live when the world was some- 
what younger, and less experienced than it now 
is. Successive precedentsin decision, or interpre- 
tations, of the famous statute, 21 Jac. 1, c. 3, 
(A.D. 1624), limiting the power of the Crown 
in granting monopolies, are all that we possess 
by way of a patent law. These particulars are 

eaned from a “comparative view,” of some 
interest, in the Journal of Design.——We may 
here remark, by the way, that it is doubted 
whether the Act lately passed for the temporary 
protestion of designs will even do that,—as in- 
tending patentees are allowed, under the pre- 
sent state of the law, so to register their in- 
ventions for future patent, that all they have 
to do, in afterwards making out their specifi- 
cations, is to include such designs, wherever 
they may happen to relate to the general sub- 
ject of the patent, vaguely bespoken as a 
registered invention or improvement. 

© RENDER Brick or STONE IMPER- 
vious To Wet.—Some time ago Mr. Sylves- 
ter described a’ process at the Institute of 
Architects adopted by him to render brickwork 
or stone impervious to wet. The porous brick 
or stone wall is to be washed with a hot solu- 
tion of three quarters of a pound of mottled 
soap in a gallon of water, laid evenly with a 
large brush. ‘This wash, after twenty-four 
houts, is to be followed by a second composed 
of half a pound of alum thoroughly dissolved 
in four gallons of water. In reply to a cor- 
respondent who refers to this, and inquires if 
it can be acted on successfully, we can only 
say that a member of the institute reported 
some time’ afterwards ‘that: he had adopted 
it and found it answer. This notice may per- 

elicit further information: 

ECLAMATION OF LAND FROM THE SEA. 
ee ant peciee mapliosa some 300 or 400 
men have daily: emplo in erecting an 
embankment from the town of Youghal to 
the immense wooden bridge crossing the 
Blackwater. We learn from the Cork Consti- 
tution that the space ‘now enclosed is in the 
_ form of a triangle, having the land on one 





It is very broad at the base, and about six feet 
wide on the top, and encloses no less then 250 
acres over which the sea rolled last week. On 
the exposed side of the structure a sea-wall is 
built of massive stonework. The materials of 
which the structure is composed were drawn 
from three quarries, for the most part by don- 
keys attended by boys. Last week, to the 
great astonishment of the country around, the 
gap was closed, and the end of this week will 
see the entire bottom of the area, from which 
the water will be let off through a flood-gate. 
The original estimate for this work was 
8,8111.15s. There was expended on the 31st 
December last 9,432/. 3s. 1d., and the further 
estimate for its completion was 3,690/. 

Pee, Statue 1n_ Birmincuam.—A 
bronze statue of Sir R. Peel, at a cost of 2,000 
guineas, is to be erected in Birmingham. Mr. 
Peter Hollins, the sculptor of the statue of 
Dr. Jephson at Leamington, has been commis- 
sioned to execute it. The subscription now 
amounts to 1,000. 

ScrRIBBLING ON WALLS.—A correspondent 
suggests that this abominable practice, which, 
by the bye, is at least as old asthe days of 
Pompeii, and which now prevails especially in 
the bye-corners of railway stations, might be 
obviated by mixing the paint, where used for 
such places, with rough sand. 

CaNAL Locks sUPERSEDED.—With re- 
ference to your paragraph so headed, which 
has been going the round of the papers, per- 
mit me to make an observation. The inven- 
tion is described to be on the Monkland Canal, 
near Glasgow, and is attributed to Mr. Lesley. 
Now, Sir, the fact is, a precisely similar mode 
has been in use in Shropshire these thirty 
vears: there are two on the canals belonging 
to the Lilleshall Company: one of these, I 
should say, raises the boats upwards of 100 
feet, the other may be a little less. Another 
of these inclines is in the same neighbour- 
hood, and belongs to the Shropshire Union 
Railway and Canal Company; it is a double 
line: two boats may go up at once, or one 
may go up while another is coming down. 
The whole of the machinery is of the most 
perfect kind, and much improved of late years 
under the superintendence of Mr. Beech, the 
resident engineer. I should be disposed to 
consider Telford the inventor of canal Inclines, 
he having been engineer in chief for the Shrop- 
shire system of canals.—A SALopian. 

New Lopoinec-Hovuses at GLAscow.— 
The first general meeting of the Glasgow 
Association for the establishment of lodging- 
houses for the working classes was held on 
Tuesday in last week, the Lord Provost in the 
chair, when the usual report was read by the 
secretary, from which it appears that the house 
for single men, with which the society began 
their useful exertions, has not only been highly 
successful so far as regards the main object in 
view, and also self-supporting, but, by reason 
of this success, had already induced the direc- 
tors to open a second, which was getting on 
as prosperously as the first. Lord Ashley was 
present, and in his address advised the forma- 
tion of three classes of lodging-houses simul- 
taneously, namely, one for single females, and 
another for families, as well as the third for 
single men. His lordship further said, with 
reference to sanitary arrangements in streets 
and dwellings, that he maintained the principle, 
in which he had been much opposed, that pro- 
perty had its duties as well as its rights, and 
no man was at liberty to lay out his capital in 
a way calculated to ruin his fellow-creatures. 
No man ought to be allowed to lay out his 
money in erecting houses for the working 
classes unless they were made suitable for the 
purpose intended, and conducive to the health 
and comfort of the occupants. He was there- 
fore anxious to obtain from Parliament powers 
to regulate these arrangements, and the width 
of streets, &c. Until they obtained these he 
had no great hope of their obtaining their 
object, and securing a healthy, industrious, 
and moral population. Sheriff Bell proposed 
the opening of a third house for single females, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 

WaGEs IN THE BuiLpInG TrapEs.—In 
a case tried at the County Court, Manchester, 
it has been found that a workman employed 
by a joiner and builder at hour work, hough 
engaged nominally by the week, may be dis- 
charged without a week’s notice, or in the 

iddle of the week, 





CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, CALEDo« 
NIAN-ROAD.—On Tuesday last the founda- 
tion-stone of a new congregational chapel wag 
laid by Mr. D. W. Wire, in the Caledonian. 
road, Islington. The design, which, as we 
are told, is Grecian and of the Ionic order, ig 
by Mr. A. Trimen. Mr. Myers has con. 
tracted to erect it for 2,436/. The basement ig 
to be arranged into school and class-rooms, in 
which 600 children may be taught. 

Tue Dunpexk ArcH.—We understand that 
the arch projected at Dundee in 1844, to com- 
memorate the Queen’s visit in that year, is 
almost completed. It is of solid masonry, with 
stairs leading to the summit; the style, Nor. 
man, with ornaments emblematic of the inten- 
tion. The structure forms a gateway to the 
principal docks. 

A CARPET FOR THE 751 EXHIBITION,— 
We understand that a plan for the working of 
a carpet to be exhibited next year, has heen 
suggested to the ladies of England by Mrs, 
Purcell, of New Burlington-street. A design 
of considerable elegance has been made by 
Mr.Gruner, and we trust our fair countrywomen 
will not be backward in bestowing some of the 
labour they expend on the furniture of their 


own drawing-rooms, to produce a specimen of 


needlework really worthy of their trouble, and 
creditable to their taste. 

THe PartsH Pump 1Nn St. Bripr’s, 
FLEET-STREET.—A committee has reported 
in favour of a plan considered by Mr. Shaw, 
architect, for sinking a well near the church, 
with a tank under one of its vaults, to replace 
the old parish pump, supplied from a spring 
which is now deteriorated by a sewer in Bride- 
lane, for which damage to the parish pump the 
Sewers Commission are held responsible, 
Various objections to the new plan were 
started in the vestry, particularly as to injury 
to the church, vicinity of grave-yard, sewers, 
&c., and the report was at length ordered to 
lie on the table. a 

INFRINGEMENT OF A REGISTERED De- 
SIGN.—The defendant in a case at Guildhall, 
city, has been fined 307. for each offence com- 
mitted in the infringement of a design for a 
ventilating pane registered by a Liverpool in- 
ventor. Some modifications of the invention. 
had been adopted by the defendant, who had 
been previously warned to desist from the in- 
fringement. Costs, 10/. over and above the 
fines. 

THe ARCHITECTURAL AssociIaATION will 
hold their opening conversazione this, Friday, 
evening, the 4th inst. 

Hot-Arr Apparatus.—Mr. J. Nasmyth, 
of Lille, France, engineer, has patented, 
so called, improvements which consist prin- 
cipally in a mode of heating air for warming 
buildings, apartments, conservatories, &c., also 
for drying goods, and other processes. The 
apparatus consists of a number of metallic 
chambers, or, more properly, channels, sur- 
rounded by a furnace, and arranged in such 
manner as that the products of combustion 
and heat shall play around them. These 
chambers are open at bottom to admit a cur- 
rent or currents of air, and at top communl- 
cate with pipes, through which the heated air 
is conveyed and applied as required. This 
description does not sound very well. 


—~ | 








TENDERS 


For a Baptist Chapel, Hammersmith; quantities sup- 
plied. Bhs John Thomas, Architect. 


HE csc calvsst aves exedacndseas svctdeqs voyyehuives £3,330 
Smith and Appleford ...........sscseceeeeeee 3,100 
Bird PPITTTTTITITITTIITTT TTT 3 ,059 
TROD 5k visa cdesaasecvnsddvesreseuakidecaverveesess 3,050 
GAMINON, .ocvscrscccdsorsvevsacdecdenpebeavacdacsee 2, 





aon bag tose in, Connen-atrost, City, a ioe 
organ, Tr, an eorge ; quantities supplied. . 
A.D leakurs, Architect.” 











Brass and Som. ........ccssececceceeeeeerseevees £4,829 
Hayward and Nixon 4,509 
GOMMOR ......00....c0pedsrceccscesoscescvesccrees 4, 
Taylor. (accepted)............:ssssseeeceeeeee 4,480 
For Buildings for Mr. Cottrell, corner of Park-street, 
Camden-town. Mr. Alfred Newman, Architect. 
Lawrence and Sons ............sssssseseeeeee £2,734 
Sanders and Woolcott.... 2 
— Sbaeegeasdaneacevedete 
CBT CO .....ssccssssessscsoespescnsescersnsensooses 

Batterbury ...........00++ k ogsid viecsvsateseedene 2,099 




















ae i ae £2,380 
MYETS cc cscrccvcsesersesectecspeenn 2,205 
Kell .....ccceccoscesceccescccedbogsecstengeseescoeee 2,173 
Holland a 2,130 
Piper .,, : . 2,080 
Trego wr. bebfierd 1,903 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


#§t, Paul’s Cathedral” (the e height from the pavement 
in the street to the top of the cross on St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is unde’ be 404 feet), “A Detester of Hats,” 
* Pythagoras, Sapp Reader” (compare it with 
ar gy shown ey plan), ““M. P. out of work,” “A 
bey. 3. Lb.” (we have written to 
brome “Mr mit a ee have not a promised de- 
ae Ee “Ww. T. P.” (shall a ), “Friends and 
Admirers,” “E. F. L.,” “T. H ae OB A OB 
G.”. «WW. J. W.” (we are unable to assist), “ "Ionic, . 
hs a (we shall be g! to have the use of the 
eewinth ae R.C.,” “E.T.,” “Q. Q.” (too fero- 
aon ~ ), 'W. J.T.” (glass tiles may readily ob- 
tained: the glass bricks referred to we do not remember), 
«@. G.” (unadvisable). 

Note.—The Lich-gate, recently given in our pages, is at 
Boughton Monecensie, near the Boughton Stone Quarry, 
about five miles from Maidstone. 

“ Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
“ Rditor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
XHIBITION, 1851.—Authentic VIEW of 
he BUILDING in HYDE PARK, as finally approved by 
her Majesty's Commissioners. A magnificent Ragreving on Steel, 
nearly two feet in penat, Renta the real size and proportions of 
the Building, with the transept and all its architectural details 
rll. fs rin ready, price 3d., with description, Post free, on 
r er, for ten sta 
ERGE Ro Holywell- street, Strand ; and all booksellers. 








Just published. price %s,, cloth boards, demv 12mo. 


SEFUL HINTS -ON VENTILATION, 
exvlanatory of its leading princip! and designed to 
facilitate their application to all kinds of buildings; containing 
also practical indormeten on the use of gas for ao purpose. 


WAL it E 
Tenden SIMPKIN “ee: ; .Manchester : 





nee 
MARSHA and 
PARKES, 89, Marketotreet : and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, price 1s. 


HE ART of SKETCHING from 


NATU 
By THOMAS ROWBOTHAM, Titer of Drawing to the 
Royal Naval School. 

With 25 Illustrations, drawn on wood, by Thomas Ll. Row- 
botham, jun. Member of the New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, and engraved by Dalziel. 

WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place. 





EWS ! NEWS ! NEWS! — The best, 
capes, and arzest Ne r in the world.—ULOYD’S 
WEEKLY LO NDON we WePaP contains sixty large columns 


of the latest intellicence from all parts of the globe, price only 
pence, postage free. Send three postage stamps to E. LLOYD, 
18, Salishury-square. London, and receive one copy asa sample. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CLXXIV. is Published THIS DAY. 


I, TICKNOR’S HISTORY. "of. SPANISH * manometer 
II. CHURCH and eee in WALE 
Til. FORMS of SALUTATION. 
IV. SIRERIA and CALIFORNIA 
V. MURE on the LITERATURE of MA ee 
VI. METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPL 
VII. ANECDOTES of the PROVISIONAL ( GUV ERNMENT. 
VIII, COCHRANF’S YOUNG ITA 
IX. LAST DAYS of LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


HE ART-JOURNAL. No. 148, for 


OCTOBER, contains TWO ENGRAVINGS on Steel. 
from Pictures in the VERNON GALUERY—“ The Interior of 
the Church of St. Paul, Antwerp,” engraved by E. Challis. after 
D. Roberts, R.A.; . of" %. — Battle of Borodino.” engraved by 
J. B. Allen, after G. R.A. Also, a highly-finished En- 
Fraving on Steel, by e “ Artlett. from the statue of “ The 

cing Girl Rep»sing,.” by W. ©. Marshall, A.R.A. Among the 

numerous woodcuts contained in this Number are“ The Lion- 
Hunt,” drawn by W. Harvey ; and “ Iiavinia’s Cottage,” drawn by 
. K. Fairless, 

The Literary Contents include “ Art in the House of Commons,” 
by . Wornum ; * The Duty of our Manufacturers at the pre- 
sent Crisis -” “ The Sale of the late King of Holland’s Pictures ;” : 
“ Poreieon Teparations for the Exhibition of 1851 ;” “ Memoir of 
D, 0, Hill, R.S.A..” with a Portrait; “ Obituary. Sir M. A. Shee. 
PRA.” * The Application of Science to the Fine and Useful 
Arts,—Farthenware,” by R. Hunt; “ Visits’ to the Manufacturing 
Districts,—Sheffield,” illustrated ; s Dictionary of Terms in Art,” 
illustrated ; “ Paxton’s Palace of Glass ;” * Ancient Bronze Vases.” 
illustrated : “ Correspondence ;” ‘* Minor Topics of the Month;’’ 
‘! Reviews,” = &e. 

G. VIRTUE and Co, se Paternoster-row. 


FOR 1 
ELLY’S PRACTI CAL BUILDER’S 
PRICE BOOK; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all 
kinds of Artificers’ work : with the modern practice of Measuring, 
and an Abstract of the New Building Act for rezulating the con- 
struction of Buildings. Revised and corrected by New Calculations 
upon the present Value of Materials and Labour, Arranged by an 
hitect of eminence, assisted by several experienced Measuring 
Surveyors, Illustrated and exemplified by Steel Engravings and 
humerous Woodcuts. Royal 8vo., pris 8s., neatly boun 
London : Fabled by T. KELLY, Paternoster-row ; *SIMPKIN 
_ and MARSHALL, and may be had of all booksellers. 














ANGSTON SCOTT’S PATENT OXIDE 

OF ZINC.—An innoxious basis for all paints in lieu of 

white lead. Equal to it in bodv, free from granulation. Oxide of 

zine may be applied with advantage to the manufacture of ena- 

melled cards, a pagerhangings, and and L ioe’ pottery ware, in coach- 
e 





EDUCED PRICES—EDWARD 
late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Resta, 
acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now =? hand, 
the first of its kind ever established), 
and Well-seasoned OAK and DE/ AL PRE. 

PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING 
all sorts, pies ta =" 1} inch bg = 2 Lag A oe a Rees wiaih 


and_ thickn 
nen Bade sil Moutdi 














ferkioat athe gine ly at B. SIM 
ninety 3, &c,— 
ng Manufactory, Wil foeten’, Palio ico 


LOORING, ~ ALFRED ROSLING begs 





to inform his customers he has 
again ve KEDUCED | th PRICES abe 
BOARDS. of materialir has in stock & on extensi iSoftla DRY PLOGH 


Ts 
A "freshly prepared boards A. R. is able 
ion upon his current prices, to avoid the 
je of of piling away, in the drying he age Mouldings pod great 
variety, Rees ey =e © manner.—Southwark- 
bridge Wharf’ Beakaite October. 184 te sl we a9) 23 


Tintecmant, ADAMS, », Mahogany : and Timber 
Merchant, Beumosder w-road, Southwark, the 
icklayers’ arma, LING. “SRASONED. aT LAOH Na at 

TESS PRIC. HAN ANY ADVERTISED; 

boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material, and 

ina Ooh ba onigone Cut dealsand scantling ofevery dimension ; 

rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &c. ; pantile, 

j= and Re ierhe’  whestwilg hts’ goods. All sawn and prepared 

goods (except timber) delivered thes ¢ of expense. Sawing charged at 
rices, very o extensive drying-sheds. 

. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 


PRESENT PRICES of SEASONED 


FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash. 


Parohasers of s. of a — 








it in. yellow, per sd... Reseed 20s. Od. |1 in. spruce, per sq. .... 138, 0d. 
”» ” ” - 17s, 6d. ” ” <<“  ecce Se 
it ” ” a eose 148, Od. ” * os eves 108, 6d, 


Widths measured after being wrought. e Qaenttties not less than 
thirty squares delivered within 5 miles 


SAMUEL ARCHBUTT and CO., aethie Merchants, Sawing 
and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


EORGE HORATIO_ WILKINSON, 


Timber and Mahogany Merchant, 186, High-street, Shore. 
ditch, nearly facing the terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, 
has always on hand a large stock of PREPARED FLOO G 
BOARDS. in every variety and thickness, well seasoned and ready 
for use. Timber _ deals of all descriptions at the lowest pos- 
sible prices; also mahogany, rosewood, and other hard woods in 
logs, plank, board, and veneers, in condition for immediate use. 
No charge for delivery to any of the railway stations, 











MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 
i tier of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


m, BATTENS, &.,Sawn on the most approved principle, 

&c., Prepared, atch ed, and Grooved, hy Muir’s Patent 

Machinery The Mills have all the advantages of f navigation and 

r-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 

Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 
charge. 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimli co. 


N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
PANY.— SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges, SAWING and PLANING = ce a 
branches execu ed with the greatest despatch 
alitv. A large Stock of seasoned and Repntifall wo RK ED 
nt be at ;, ommene ve of vepests of 100 oe potiwens kept 
constantly on hand ; also xtensive assortment prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates, 


PHILLIPS, ABLEARD, antl CO.’S 
oe RIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLDCK-ROAD, 
CITY-R to invite the attention build onde a gg 
— ‘in ow le, their well selected of a 

large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, ont BAT. 
TENS, of every ye a and ee hiy seasoned. They also 
have constantly o2. hand d ready mmediate use, white and 
yellow prepared Flu LOORING BOARDS of all thicknesses, and 
matched lining, cut and planed to a a arallel breadth and thickness, 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices. 


LATE GLASS, CHIMNEY GLASSES, 
ARVING and GILDING.—GEO. DONNE begs to inform 

the Public that his extensive premises are replete with every de- 
scription of looking-glasses, piste glass for glazing, rough and 
Venetian lockheads, perforated glass, &c.—155. Leadenhall-street. 


a] 

ATENT and BRITISH PLATE GLASS. 
—JAMES HETLEY and Co. beg to inform Architects, 
Builders, and the Trade generally, that their new Tariff of Prices 
for the ahove will be sent on spplication ; they will also, on receipt 
of particulars. furnish Estimates for any description of Glass now 
manufactured—Patent Plate, Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental Win- 

do w Glass Warehouse, 35, foho-square, London. 

















BRttrise MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.— 
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gotten ¢ eo ae sate led to the terms of 
this Company to the is 
bet je and a 
Rxtrach from the Table of Premiums for Insurindh )00t 5 
Age Age & , 
ynext | a mate | avewaze.| next’ 4 wars. | “oman 
0 |176/154 46 su '¢) 23 97, 
13 193 170 50 419 313 3 
16 111.3 1 810 53 4ll 6 436 
20 144 lil 6 56 640 414 0 
3 117 0 113 8 60 660 519 6 
26 203 116 23 63 740 696 
*30 250 119 9 66 8 4 0; ame oe 
33 286 2 2310 70 10 04 "S'7 6 
36 9130/3236 4 73 llis*a | 11429 6 
40 219 9 212 0 76 13 1°59 
a 35 3 217 3 80 BBY 
* Exampie.—A Gentl age exceed 30, 
insure 1,000, ble on his decease, for an annual payment 
22. 10s.; and a Lady of same age can secure the same sum for 
an annual payment of 19%. 17s. 6d. 
Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
and by pe be had at the Head Office in 


Se AGENTS are W are WANTED in in “thoes ‘To 


tments Applications to 
seein $a. Wellington street. ries Secfetary, ork Strand: Agent 


for London. 





Established 1806. Poer-ettoy 


Income, 1 


PROVIDENT are OFFICE, 50, sete 
uses declared Oost "Claims 


0008. 
the establishment of the Office, 1,886,000 
Presipent.—The — a EARL GREY. 


FREDERICK 8 QUIRE, E. EA, Chairman. 


paid ana 


WILLIAM HENRY INE. ett -~Chairman, 
B. Alexander, Thomas Esq. 
jeorge William Ostler, Esq. 
Sueeaiee Henderson, M.D. Apsley Pellatt, Esq, 
William Judd, Esq. George 5 
The He ar inna a. | Sant. William gobo Williams, 
¢ Hon. 


pevendiiivaiiia Mactean, M.D., F.8.8., 29, Upper Montague- 
street, ‘Montague-square. 
Nineteen Twentieths of the Profits are divided among the 
Insured. : 








HE EXTIN ox RRguruus 
Ret TRE SURRENDER OF BORU 
Date of| _ Sum Bonus aed eine 
0! . 
Poteet toured, | Original Premium. | qye rey eee vualine 
4. £. a z a4 
ye08 | 2500 | 7910 10 exti 1289 3 0 
1811 1,000 3319 3 di 17 8 
1818 1,000 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 




















otal with addi- 
Policy Date. Sum Bonuses tions to be 
No, Insured. added, cones 
z £ad4, £a4 
521 1807 900 121 1,883 13 2 
1174 1810 1.200 1160 5 6 2,360 5 6 
3392 1820 5,000 3,558 17 8 8,568 17 8 

















(HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


toinform my friends and the Bye that I have now com- 

pleted a new ENGINE. and, owing to the facility with which I can 

execute orders, I am enabled to reduce mv former rices consider- 

aby The prices are now from ONE SHILLING 1 BR FOOT SUP., 

‘borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN. A Le L 9 

tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Bmb and 

painted work on the most moderate terms.—CHARLES TONG, 
No.1, King-street. Baker-street, Portman-square.- Cash only. 


E. and W. H. JACKSON v beg to call the 

attention of Ei and the t the low prices of 
their PATENT pty LASS. SRITISNE PLATE, oiveres 
and for glazi un cvaies quality and finish. ‘ROUGH 
PLATE, CROWN SHEET, COLOURED, and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS, in eve variety, of the | eve’ manufacture, and at the 
lowest terms, List of prices, estimates, and every information 
sent on application. Rs ROYAL ARMS, rik! painted on 
lass,—size, 86 inches b 58,—well adapted for a pub ic Company’s 

all; to be seen at their warehouse. 315, Oxford-street. 








Miron th aching of by the r 

hrough his agents, Mean ee RAY and CO., 27, Commercial 

Chambers, Mincing-lane—N.B, Paints and all articles covered 

with harmteet fn eof zine are et in colour, brilliant in effect, 
in use. 


ZING ‘from the VIEILLE MONTAGNE 


Ry et COMPANY, is the purest known, free from alloy 

4 . It is supplied in spelter for brass 
founders fo fer and in sheets for ship sheathing and roofings of all 

nds, an ofall dimensions. It ma: had at the following 
Agents, Mwheh oe always a large stock in lend? 

d 

Mr Wit Messrs. » Ape Devaux and Co. ; Mr. Charles Jack ; 

Birmingham—Mr John Barwell. 

M l— Messrs. E. Zwelchenbart and C 

anc KM eg Richard Johnson ona Brother. 
. Hea: 














'—Messrs. Morgan McArthur and Co, 
Rouncuth  Mesers Tae male, Deis Driscoll, and Co, 
Yarmouth— Messrs, John Shelley « and Co. 
Zinc from 20 to 24 oz, per square foot is erally used for roof- 
seine st come at Teast one-third chea generally ee coverings ; 
rds ohn sheathing, which lasts from five to six years, comes two- 
rds cheaper than copeet or Cyelew metal. And ifthe zine cover- 
bn pee ROWN, ‘the surveyor of the 
Com; (for ROWN, the surveyor oe 











Soon PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, 
PATENT PLATE, ana ORNAMENTAL GLASS WARE- 
FE. 26, Soho-square, and George-yard, Crown-street, Soho. 
aor RED GOSLETT begs to inform architects, builders, &., that 
he is now supplying Belgian Sheet Glass, of large size and v 
as — at 423. ~ Ruhr case of 200 ~ a ae yma y ge a og r 
ass of very superior cu order from 
that h he is I thanned to contract for the supply of all descriptions of 
crown, sheet, patent plate, coloured and ornamental glass, either in 
crates, as manufactured, or cut to given size. 


THOMAS MILLINGTON begs to inform 


RS and the Trade that he can supply them with 

FOREIGN and ENGLISH WINDOW GLASS, Plainand Coloured, 

every Seoeniption. ROUGH PLATE-GLASS from 
linch thick. Glass Pantiles, Slates, &c. &c. White 

Quen, Cis. Oils, Vamnieies, Brushes, &c. ; 


ee Be a terd and B th eH 
s’and Brass Wo every desc 
the very eat terms - bps 9? mea —ag ® ne wii | nd 
lasses.—Address, 87 opsgate-street 
See Priced List Advertisement, Saturday, June15. 


fr ROYAL PATENT DECORATIVE 


GLASS WORKS—The Proprietor bers to diteot the atten 
Fy ong gg VinetPieD LAOB PATTERN 
representation of 











9 Public generally, 
GLASS, which is an unique and 


in Curtain, with i a large pd 
eee at punvees applembe tor winow blinds, Sate Patent De- 
corative Glass adds very to the decoration 
—— ——- <4 light. cea etrert, Bore sraciearset 


where ‘ait may be @ Selned Ot CARTERSER, 





fait pertlesions obtained w 4 
ott to the phot of the Office in malt ehe the pay one oP hie 
United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the head Office, 


50, Regen 








VENTILATION—PURE AIR, 





ee 
eerie .s ey 








EXTERNAL WALL. 
yr one ac cre fh pret with Penna» from 6s. 64, 


yu 
when Chg house is elosed fr th 


of fresh air is most 


Borough ; and Wai we respectable 


an apartment 


te ouilation ot ac sp and 
their om met Sapeees 


— D, B 
sean es 





CHIMNEY VALVE, 


D* ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 
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for the 











ventilation 
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apartments 
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REDUCED LIST.OF PRICES-SUBJECT TO. 
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Sr! RLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 


WORKS, Belvedere-' Lambeth.—A reduced list of 


eyed the best mph tony tee Bom 3 part ta they ew [ms ped se both faces, will 
(post a postage 
peng “Eicouawens under yore omy for i ee slates. 


MPPHE PIM L ICO SLATE WORKS.— 
Glerey. Architect re ty, the Heads es joe nee he we 
Eminence, B: Peirce, 
bey APublic ¢ general ly.—MAGNUS'S ENAME LED D BLATE 
nnd vithetanaing the vile imitations and i 
t that are attempted) continues to grow in Sevour with the 
blic, being handsomer, more durable, and very much chea, 
marble.—Price lists eee to any part of the kingdom gratis, 
soto Seek of are fe oem on receipt of 3s. in 
Bin terns, Filters, Dairy an and Larder Shelves, Wine Cellar 
tes. 8 Blab and every va of plain Slate Work, at prices 
petition.—49 and 50, "Upper Belgrave-place. 


ARBLE SUPERSEDED.—Builders and 


others requiring Chimneypieces, should see the Patent 
Marble ones, inferior to edly le, and at one-half the price 
usually charged. Call and see them, and judge for yourselves, at 
the Warehouse, 4, Bisho apeeeate, Old Bailey. Particulars for- 
warded by post, if require 


ROCATELLO MARBLE.—A fine parcel 

of this rare and valuable marble has just been imported in 
blocks of advantageous sizes, and may be seen at the wharf, No, 17, 
Millbankcatreet, Westmi oe 


EDUCED PRICE "of “MARBLE SLAB. 


—The LONDON MARBLE fz D byt WORKING 




















COMPANY continue to sell 8 f supgtio uality and well 
Sze. at their Manufactory, ESHER. REET, near Millbank, 
minster, at the following reduced prices, viz. :— 
inch, at 1s. + per foot. 
linch, at Is. 4d. ,, 





EINED MARBLE.— TO MASONS, 
BUILDERS. &.—NOW on ALR, at the Marble and 

ood Sawing Mills, Commercial-roa: Pi mlieo, The largest 
STOCK in Lan ion of VEINED MARBLE, in SLABS, at thet fol- 
lowing low prices for Cash :— 
ss 4 ° 9e heey per foot super. 


Sawing, 54. ver - euper, fetched and deliverad ; Bardilla, Dove, 
Black, and Statuary, and all other Marbles in general use, in 
slab and beg equally fow, 


SA nie0 CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PEM I00 MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 


Woetare wih INDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works 
prod at a remarkably cheap rate. 

FO Strom 3 ot upwards. Specimens on view of the Early 
English, saan and eenat styles. 

ALTAR TABLETS Ilum 

jeuceie .. ARTISTS ryeained Sor SCULPTURED GOTHIC 


ME ORTAY CROSSES. Cr iaaete. TOMBS, HEAD- 
BTONES in at variety of design. Letters cut and com- 
plete for La in the Souniry, 
The ee are wo rempaceeny | iy ey to = w the outer overt 
and manufact ) of Veined 
Marble Chimne > Bennver hag and 
mt ennas 8 fi up with MAR aa or LATE SHELVES.— 
‘8 Pocsaaie and White or Blue and White Porcelain 


seen att 
MGOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECE FOR 
FORTY SHILLING 
A liberal discount to the ade 
BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL and UNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 


List of prices, also cost for transit to any part of the kingdom, 
furnished on application. 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 


BASIN. — MARTIN and WOOD solicit the satten- 
tion of Ruiidens, | Masons, and others, to their stock of Portland, 











part 

















York, and ne Bangor Slates. Lime, Cement, 
Brioks, vite, Taths, Fire-coods, Fire-stone. &c.. sold at 
the lowest for Cash. Portland Head-sto: mes, 


Ledgers, Steps, bende inzs, &c., cut to order on the shortest 
notice. Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Pipes, Syphons, &c., alwavs on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 
Stuff, &c. Prompt attention paid to country orders, 


ATH STONE.—RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed as, 

pe WOOD their sole agents in London. M. and W. 
form Architects, Masons, Builders. that a large aes, 30 
ent of the much approved CORSHAM DOWN and other BATH 
Foss will always be kept at the Depot, o conite the Great 
estern Railway Station, Paddington. Orders Iso be received 

at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park Basin. 


ATH and BOX WEATHER STONE.— 


HENRY STONE, QUARRYMAN and STONE MER- 
CHANT, begs to inform Arc ooh, Builders, and others, that he 
etill continues to supply the best C mabe Down and Lodge Stile 
Stone —H. 8. also to announce that he has opened two exten- 
Bive Geertinn on Box-hill, from whence he is able to supply, to any 
extent, the ~— Ground Weather Stone on the most reasonable 
terms.—N.B. Ashler, Quoins, and Rangework cut to order.—6, St. 
Mark's-place, Widsorn ¢, Bath. 


ATH STONE DEPOT, Great Western 

Railway Station. Paddington. —EDWARD FLUESTER 

respectfully informs Builders, Masons, and others, that he con- 

tinues to supply the Box-hill Ground Stone, Corshamdown. 

Coombedown. and Farleighdown Stone, of the best quality, and at 

the lowest prices. Painswick Stone in blocks and slabs of any 
itpen ways on hand.—N.B. Stone and other goods landed 

on 


AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 
TERNAL WorKS. —LUARD. BEEDHAM and Co., 
Query. Importers from Allemagne. 
AUBIGN STONE from the es, near Falaise, Calvados 
t.—Au bigny S of similar colour to Portland’ Stone, its 
price and r of working about the same. 
Boy) STONE from Ranville marries, near Caen, Nor- 
and quay walling, price 
tone.— Depot, Sufterance 
erhithe.—Information and samples eapplied from the 
Ofte 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 


AEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 
Abattoirs, Caen (propriétaire de Carriéres a Allemagne), 
offers CAEN StOER eapaieet. ie from the first quarries at Alle- 
poems | = vered to vessels or ms (free of pense, from the 
depot at the Whitby and Scotch Wha Whart, 14, Pore Geet, Limehouse. 
Contracts taken for any ey ap ship to order, 
part of the coast, on the erms.—A ply 
to P. FOUCARD. at the Office, 39. Stoney-street, rect, Borough Market ti 
an 

















or to Mr. 8. WEBSTER. at the Wharf.-Samples be seen, 
zoleranese to fy ad, at Mr. MARSH’S, No. 3, Giisaeavadaes 
on 








PATENT STONE. MARBLING, 
SAAR LKR POSER ohh ou, 


he finest Marbles and by eat Pr Process 
Messrs. ORSI ees ma 


Can give 
Kind of n-dooe Sons, Work, the appenrapes 
an See a ihe appearaace stural Oclour of 


pena eis BISON Wt et ay 


inghall'gerest, City ; aud at the Office of ™ 








EMENT, PLASTER, and COMPOSI- 
TION ENRICHMENT M WORE one Crown, 


street, F: 
inform shitocs ety baliders, an and the trade gpl to's to 
uae works 0! itude in gp le and f ~¥ A | 
low chai nny Ponies tects’ “deuce” canete f detalled 
tru hfully ed a and estimates given on Faclpt ied 
SMART, Jun, ARCHIT. tA 


CROWN STREET, 


ravings, &c.— 
Sel R and ORNAMENTAL IST, 18, 
‘Established in the family three-fourths of 


FINSBURY, London. 
a century. 


EMI ENT MANUFACTURERS _ and 
ERS are invited to pled a most superior CEMENT 

(SEA) STON E, which can be supplied very extensively. Samples 
of the stone may be seen, and farthe particulars known, on appli- 
ORGE CLARK. General Stone Agent, Devon 


cation to Mr. 
Haytor Granite ' harf, Rotherhithe London. 








TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
CEMENT, direct from the works, Stockton.—_RUTTY and 
VEREY to inform the Trade that ey os continue ¥ ¥ fopply 
Blue Lias Lime and Cement as usual at No. Maly 
Glaze Drain Pipes.—N.B. No ot lime ioe the 





(Gg REAVES'S | BLUE LIAS LIME and 


EMENT.—AGENTS, 
engee, Broaman and Richardson, $ South-whart, Paddington. 








REY-STONE LIME.—HALL, Brothers, 


Merstham Lime Works, near Reigate, Bes to offer to 
0! 


Builders and others a list of their yaow for mn delivery. 
Grey-Stone Lime 63s. 0d. per vara, or 22 Bushels, 
tto, for Manure 43.0d. ditto ditto 
Ditto, Ashes .... 18. 6d. pir — 
Black ditto ...... od. 


In not less than Six Yard qunntibien, 6 ‘and aro 7 on the ne Railway for 

all a stations on the London and Brighton, and h-Eastern 

or lines connected with co A fresh sup) apply hot from 

pe kilns daily at th at the Bricklayers’ Arms and Croydon Stations, and 
elive: 

Prices for Casio on delivery :—7s. per yard at the stations or 
works ; 8s. pe’ delivered within fiye miles; in not less than 
8-yard 4 bl oy Booking, 2s. per vard ; 1s. per yard offif paid 
monshiy. Collecting charged for. The Quality i is warranted to be 





the Best.— rstham, near Reigate, Croydon; or Youl’s- 
place, Old Kent-road. 
TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 


has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through 
long detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for usé on 
its arrival in London. By the arrangement now mode, the Cement 
will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumer: i 
in a fresh and genuine state, by sate he = Ae. J. B. WHIT 
and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminst: 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 


for internal stucco, are employed very advantageously in 
place of wood for skirtings, Lp at and panel mouldiogs, 
and for in-door flooring, i boon my ant = = es 
of PARLAN Cement allow of ‘te aaa paint upon 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render it al im- 
Loe reed substitute for common plastering in those Be iii! re ex- 
peaits on. mand beauty of finish are cmentiel—7. 8 WHITE and 
ONS, Millbank: atest, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE’S 
RIAN Cement. 





Cement, Licensees of P. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


27. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the apranstiies of 
the best ad rial 


Roman Cement. but has the vantage over t 

of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it does not 
vegetat: or turn green in damon situations, and requires no colour- 
ing Employed as an byaréulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure ofsand. This superior con- 
necting power, ee with its eminently hydraulic  "bropertion, 
point te out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
those purposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
required, 

Manufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Scel-street, Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 


BAvOFASE TEED by WILLIAM ae N, Son of 
the an oo OBINS, ASPDIN, Co. Fores 


e yt ‘and also Nos. 
4 and 351 of Snhe he hatlier,” for accounts of a4 and S85 pager 


mn the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
roved pan upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 

t the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 

ualities, harder, and more atiatle than any other Bg ay of 

Gement ocd docs not vegetate, , oxydate, or turn ¢ 3 nor is it 








ftected by any whatever the yontes — 
ing alike the action oP roet, and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is mi 
enble the Pro rotors gpahenge tomiperition.—Ordars receive; 
Messrs, ROB ASPDIN, and Company, at their Manufactory, 
Northfleet, Be and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whiteh: 
also at their Depét, 46, Hanover-street, Liverpool. 


MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 


ALL INTERNAL Bp tn WHERE PLASTERING 
8 REQUIRED. 


This invaluable ae. has now heen before the public so many 
rs, and epeainee so high a et in the estimation of all who 
ore used it, that it is to é on its merits. 
Messrs. STEVENS and SON however feel called upon to observ 
tha. from the greater extent of ceee 9 which a given queasy & 
MARTIN’S will cover, as compared with other Dement for in 
ternal use, there will be found a orig cay 16} per cent. in m: aterial, 
full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in labour of 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the ae of git, cements me a similar nature, 











therefore worked with greater facility, making a Ay enor- 
mous saving of full THIRTY THREE PRR i, T.; its advan- 
Gareiee ‘ore cannot admit of doubt. ame, evi OE ne es 
beauty, h —hng wy and sepliagbility to all” oiain 
i atk he Cement, in any cunailie- Oh obtained 
of Mesers. :VENS and oN, at their Plaster and Cement Works, 
London — Man ry, Derwent ul, Derby. 
N. z mT is eo will receive paint or paper in a few 


after the completion of the work by the plasterers. 


OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 
STUCCO WASH, CEMENT, and PAINT.—The attention 
of the trade and hod public general rally is solicited to these hag 
Siiient ond well-k known which, for their beastly, oe 
Sat ae ess, and cheapaees, are unequalled. TH PER. 
ANEN WASH. as as a substitute for common lime-wash or water- 
article which has long been wanti 
ofa stone fans but may be ti 
twenty-four hours ; = 1 not wash off; is v 
miley deaeen eine porben 
way ons, on wor 
One sient "cover, with 
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Bie PATENT LIQUID CEMENT 


Dice arbre Sat, oh re Bg toy the rend de § . 
‘oth “pew ie oon a ellen ava ant 
any ment. Yn easks is ig at he 


ands roteo, th 
pretty tak et PAINTS, 
ri Ae ready f will ki Pill “Keep good for yeaa 
. alwa: lor 
erefore well suited ted te Briffiant bine, ay 


mn alge 
1 
Hich brown, By greene and ig te Fe 


"I.HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 


STUCCO, which you supplied at Messrs J.&K. &% MORLE 

warehouses and dwelling in W ood-street, Gresham. the Gd 
has been used throug! out the premiere. in jn overy story alt 
about ten thousnad ‘yards recent 


walls, and ty. ae u on timbe - "partons, an 
the mst and mich tee rT 
observe, t sf the p lasterers’ work was almost laveriabts 4 follow: 
on the next day b: by t the painters, thereb qablins me to have 
buildings complete in the shortest gees e time, both for busin 
and for the occupation of the establishment. I ai therefore, ot 
opinion, that the use of this new Fmt is a most ya! le feature 
in building o operations, and fully justifies that which I was given to 
understan estate, whe. it was an extraordinary ee my fink it 
ht cht to mention that pase me presen edie having 9g . extent 
work executed at another range of buil w where 
che the quality of the work an of th he thon A. ime 
(Signed) JNO. WALLEN, Ate tect, London, 
To Messrs. Chas. cis and vB) nae Sy 
Nine Elms. 


HAERISLET and £0» ADELPHI WHARF, 
MEMEL TIMBER, 60s. per load; average length, 80 feet; 
SHOLLOW Ba ag gag nm Fa am for fire-proof parti. 

tions, DOUBLE 80ck Fir eT d. 
BLE SOCKET J UNCTIONS FOR PIPES, &e.—Hertslet's 


BEST eoame, 21s. per ton, full weight and well screened, 
SLET and Go, Adelphi Wharf, Strand. 


TH E PATENT ARCHITECTURAL 


ROOFING TILES are strongly recommended *s ai 

proved system of roofing, ». from their extremely “« 
eeant appearance, a) rly a ted for covering overtng Chobe, 
Parsonage ioaess, Scho Ornamen and other Villas. 
rial feature of cae Tiles ‘ their economy ; they areas she a 
ordinary slating, oad do not require stronger tir timbers. Ev 
formation may be obtained by app z 
Offices, No. 158, Strand, where specimens of the Tiles may be seen, 























INTON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC and 


other areas bey ee a Churches, Entrance Halls, 
ss , Geometrical and Alham. 
bric Mosaics, inanutacbares 0 ot a tig et decorative character and 
r Visors aces and Hi 
Covin; White Glazed and Ornamen' 
Tiles for Baths Dairies, and Kitchen Ranges be had in great 
variety at their Ware ouse, 9, Albianaipee, kfriars-b 
London, and at their Manufactory, stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire 


HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
BRInEs of of superior quality. Moulded bricks to any 
pattern.—Apply to NJAMIN GOUGH, 87, Newington. 
crescent, Newii a Bate 
N.B COWLEY aud Scent BRICKS, and KENTISH RAG. 
STONE direct from the Quarries, at reduced price. 


RICKS.—800,000 capital old BRICKS 


now bei: token 6 down a joe Bina od be Spiege | and 
New. Streets, ey ow ey 
For particulars apply to POSEN AMEN "GOODMAN. Dealer in Old 
Building Materi Combridges0ed, Mile-end. 


RE? BRICKS.—50,000 RED BRICKS, 


wood ge to be SOLD af alow price f for cash.—Ap; 
phe letter ‘prepa’ th real name and address, to A. B., No. ny 
bert-street, Kennington-road. 


R2- -FACING KILN BRICKS of supe. 


rior colour and qualit Zoe ~~ ready for delivery at 
Croydon station, on the Dover Railway, at 38s. 6d. and at any sta- 
tion beyond towards London, and at the Bricklayers" Arms station, 
at 40s. per cask.—Apply to the Foreman of the Brick and Tile 
Works, Merstham, near Reisate, or to the aD pepe 4 at Bell-street, 
Reigate. Specimens ma; ay seen at the office of “ The Builder,” 3 
Yor og Covent-g. 


ARD and Co., HONDURAS WHARF, 
BANKSIDE, and JAMAIVA COFFEE-HOUSE, OURN: 
Hib, Yd DON. 
hake, best, 65s. per thousand ; Stock Bricks, 278. Vege 4 
in, 328. 6d.; 12 and 9 in. Floori vdittn 
brig ht Tiles, red, * Paving , Crown. bt Circular Fire Bricks. 
bri e, Newcastle, an "Welsh Bricks ; ditto lames Tiles, ut 
guards, Pattern-goods ; Clay, » &e, ¢, best. 80 
cheaper than any other house ; San Tialiast's bat 
Dutch and English Clinkers; Suffolk Facings, ‘wine yo H 
Patent Malting Tiles, &c. Shipments to all parts of the world. 


=) 




















RICKS.—In consequence of the low W price 
, ad’ which Blokmakers have, for some time past, 
chasing Ashes and Breeze, H DOD ‘is is enabled to biter nig isibrleks, 
which are 0 uality, e wing low prices ; 
fields are only a anartes an are " i from the Ci Sty HD D. 
earnestly requests purchasers will favour nim with a visit, 
to inspect his eck and to judge for themselves, 


80s. per thousand, 
52s, 6d. 





Marle Place, Half-washed stocks, and Place Bricks, at equally 
low prices. These bricks are sound, well burnt, and un 
from defects ; a very large proportion of the Stocks lable 
r external ty T y wil be delivered at the above prices any- 


A DODD as and Co, pe the Counting hom 
Hotton B Britkhelase demeas-aalh. near 

N.B. Red Pit Sand, of approved quali! 
reasonableterms. In the eaetion of rags where where it on aisirable 
that the work should be kept as free from damp a8 possible, 
sand, from its not containin Dg any saline matier, is acknow 
to be’ preferable to river san 


FRRENCH 1 PAPER HANGINGS 8 DUTY 


FREE.—NOTICE OF REMOVAL—In consequence of 
goats awe ft their —_ News. MARKS hove removed 


man 
rate 2, beggar a m-street. Lanoolive4 vera “fields and31, Parker. hock of 


Drury-lane, where, in addition to t! 
‘they = om yoy vim from ee rom 
ers executed eed wih 


P Papers, 

| pat Sate aR ASCE tat oe ee 
others 0 

sr in Bond, and Oo Country ani 


PA cccncory ne sap uaa oy a 
r 

Thee snelied Deoeraticus ial na up sores ones 
range of sooe-rocune,. Giving 88 Ye view a ining-room 


furnished fit fo: 
“LIST OF BRYANT PBICES. 
marble, grani' 


te, and oak papers .... 3 per vant 


Ae eee 9. 
E FOOMS......seceserees Prreriri ty ” 


on grounds, aad crimson flock 


Fes pian a aS oh 2 ” 
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